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WHAT THEY SAY. 


institution, and therefore moved by Christian motives, 
while the state under the like influences is an ethical 
state moved by ethical motives. The quality of the 
education may differ, and usually does, but ought not 
to be antagonistic. 


LOOKING ABOUT, * 
FIFTH SERIES.—(X.) 

West Superior, Wis.—West Superior is in a 
“pocket” far removed from every other city in its 
state, and close beside it is Duluth, equally pocketed 
so far as its state is concerned. But despite the 
isolation, Dr. I. C. McNeil has brought together 
more than 300 professional students in the normal 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL.—(1.) 


BY WALTER IRVING HAMILTON. 

First of all, a principal should be a man of re- 
finement and culture, a man among men, at home 
in the best society, able to take part in all affairs of 
a public nature when called upon to do so. He 
should be alive to, and his influence should be felt 
in, every movement tending to promote the welfare 
of the community. His extra-vocational interests 
should be such as to keep his mind alert, his health 
vigorous, and make him a desirable man to meet in 
school or out. He should be professionally edu- 
cated, that is, he should have definite aims based 


Dr. Arnotp Tompkins: The only way to self- 
realization is through self-sacrifice. 


J. O. Norris, Boston: Bright pupils are no 
more scarce than bright men and women. 

H. N. Mertz: Every teacher should be a stu- 
dent of principles, which is only another name for 
psychology. 

Srare SuPERINTENDENT W. W. 
Maine: Common sense makes common people 
uncommonly useful. 

Proressor Paut H, Hanus, Harvard Univer- 
sity: You can afford to lose your place because 
you insist on what is right. You will not be long 
without work. 

Dr. W. H. Payne: In the future toward which 
the “ideal” points, our educational philosopliers 
will continue to speak from the clouds, but be- 
tween t!em and us who move on a lower plane 
there should be authorized i:.terpreters who can 
bring these larger utterances within the compre- 
hension of the orJinary minds, 

Joun Pierce, Jllinois: No matter how well you 
have succeeded in life, cousider that whatever of 
possibility of failure was open to you, is open to 
every youth; no matter how miserably you have 
failed, believe that all the possibilities of success 
which were once unrealized by you may now be 
realized by you in those you have taken into your 
life. Make your failure their success, and their suc- 
cess is your success. 

Dr. W. O. Tuomrson, University of Ohio: Much 
anxiety has been felt about the secular and godless 
character of the state schools from the public school 
on through the university. All good people must be 
in sympathy with those who are solicitous about the 
quality of the education afforded our young people 
and the environment in which they are trained. 
There is no question apart from the question of per- 
sonal godliness more vital to the individual and to 
society than the question of the forces that predomi- 
nate in life as a result of our training in s¢hools. 
The state’s motive is ethical. The ethics by which 
the state is moved is, moreover, Christian ethics. 
There is however, a distinction between Christianity 
and ethics, and we need not confuse the Christian 
with the ethical motive. The church engages in the 
work of education from purely Christian motives. 
The state is moved by duty—the church by love. 
The church would not conceal this motive than which 
nothing can be nobler. There need be, however, no 
conflict between the motives or between the methods 
of education that proceed from these motives, The 
difference in motive arises from the difference in 
fact. The church is of necessity a religious organi- 
zation. Where they have turned themselves into 
ethical societies they have failed as churches and 
have usually lacked the enthusiasm for organizing 
educational movements except under state control. 
The state is, however,.of necessity an ethical state, 
else it cannot maintain its right to existence. Under 
the sway of Christianity the church is a Christian 


NORMAL SCHOOL, West Superior, Wis, 


school, taking them from twenty-six different coun- 
ties in the state. It is a notable tribute to his 
leadership that in six years he has built up a school 
known throughout the state as one of the best of 
all her schools, indeed, one of the best in the whole 
country. ‘The attraction has been its reputation, 
and this has come not alone from the leadership of 
its president, but from the strength of the faculty, 
which has from the first been exceptionally strong. 
The public schools, superintended by Mr. R. B. Jack- 
son, have developed into a first-class system with 
first-class building and equipment. Where eigh- 
teen years ago, there was only one three-room mod- 
ern building, there are now five buildings for a 
population of 30,000,—the second city in the state. 

Stockton, Cal.—Stockton is to have as beautiful 
a high school building with grounds as can be found 
in the United States. There are larger buildings, 
and therefore more costly ones, but I know of no 
other high school house that stands in the middle of 
a lot containing four full blocks or more than ten 
acres, with many noble native live oaks. Grounds 
and building, with the landscape gardening of the 
former and the furnishing of the latter, will cost 
$150,000, which has been already raised on bonds 
and is drawing interest in the bank. 

The population is only 18,000, and they voted to 
issue the $150,000 worth of bonds for a high 
school by a vote of 1,444 to 65. Can that be 
equaled in any other city in the United States? 

At the Stockton board of trade banquet, a short 
time ago, there were fifty-four items on the bill of 
fare, and every one of these eatables and drinkables 
was raised in Stockton. Outside of California this 
could not be true, and of few places in the state 
could it be said of an entire menu of fifty-four 
items, A. E. Winship. 


upon sound principles and practice; a knowledge of, 
and a wise discrimination in selecting means to 
attain those ends. He should hdve an intelligent 
and sympathetic interest in children and child 
nature. He should know his own school down to 
every detail of the course of study and every child 
in the school. He should have successful experi- 
ence in teaching as many grades as possible. He 
should be a growing man, keeping in touch with 
educational thought and practice in his own coun- 
try and the best in other countries. He should be 
a man of strong personality, resourceful and tactful 
in dealing with .teachers, children, and parents. 
And lastly, he must realize his own limitations. 
Such a man, and no other, can meet successfully alJ 
the demands of the new education. 

In enumerating these qualifications, three classes 
of duties have been suggested bearing directly upon 
the school work of the principal,—to the teachers, 
to the children, to the parents. Although it is im- 
possible to kéep these duties entirely separate, an 
attempt will be made to discuss them in the order 
named. 

To the maxim, “As is the teacher so is the school,” 
Professor Hanus adds, “As is the principal so is the 
school,” thus putting the responsibility for the 
school’s success or failure upon the principal. To 
a large degree this is true. It is too much to ex- 
pect grade teachers to bring to their work the full 
measure of qualifications mentioned above, but the 
nearer they approximate them, the more successful 
will be the principal; but unfavorable conditions or 
an inefficient teaching corps should be simply a 
stimulus to the principal to do his best work, even 
if he knows he must fall far below the standard he 
sets for himself. Only by such effort does he grow, 
“all men strive, but who succeeds?’ A “laisser 
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faire” policy is fatal alike to the principal and the 
school. 

all-important facts the principal. must con- 
stantly keep in mind; first, all growth and progress 
of any’ organization is from the inside; second, the 
success of the teachers is largely the measure of his 
own success. Arnold Tompkins tersely says, “How- 
ever much man may fix up plans for any sort of 
social regeneration things plod on in their own 
seemingly stubborn way; in obedience to their own 
nature and destiny. All the learning and legisla- 
tion of a nation cannot change the current of life 
in a single city; and all helpfully done must be 
done in obedience to its own inherent law of de- 
velopment.” The principal must remember, then, 
that the administration of the school, the course of 
study, in facet everything pertaining to the school, 
fails in so far as it is not a part of every teacher's 
belief and practice. The second part of the state- 
ment is obvious, if the work of the teachers goes 
well, the work of the principal is satisfactory to the 
teachers, to the parents, and school authorities; but 
if there is friction or jealousy, these will inevitably 
react upon the principal, lessening his influence in 
the school and community. 

What we need in school work is not so much re- 
form as regeneration. The first work of a prinzipal 
is to cultivate a professional spirit in his teachers. 
Very few teachers enter upon their work with such 
a spirit, and it is lamentably true that comparatively 
few have it after years of experience. To borrow 
again from Dr. Tompkins, the elements of this pro- 
fessional spirit are at least four: (1) enthusiasm, (2) 
skill, (3) knowledge, (4) power. 

Enthusiasm may take various forms. The 
teacher may be very enthusiastic about the machin- 
ery of the school, the orderly movement, the per- 
fect attention, the simultaneous rising and sitting 
at the tap of a bell, and so on. Again, she may 
have a great enthusiasm for perfect teaching; every 
exercise must be a model of the formal steps, the 
board work must be scrupulously neat and accurate. 
These are well; but the principal must see that en- 
thusiasm does not stop there; as is too frequently 
true. He must impress upon the teachers that 
these ends, though worthy, are not the highest; that 
growth in knowledge is useless without growth in 
character. He must stimulate his teachers to be 
dissatisfied with their work until they have aroused 
in their children an interest which expresses itself 
in character, the highest expression of a process of 
learning. 

Another element of professional spirit is skill, 
and conscious skill. We should have very little 
confidence in a physician who would underiake to 
treat a case after confessing he did not know how 
to go about it. So we should have little confidence 
in a teacher who has not the skill to accomplish a 
definite end by a rational process, and knows that 
she has it. She must realize her limitations as well. 
Baffling individual cases will arise, just as the phy- 
sician is often puzzled by a diagnosis, and calls in a 
consulting brother. It is in the character of a con- 
sulting specialist that the principal can perhaps do 
his best work for his teachers. It is much better 
for the teachers to come to the principal for assist- 
ance than for him to thrust it upon them, or even 
offer it. By practice, example, attention, anJ as- 
sistance when asked for, he should convince his 
teachers that he is a specialist, and they will come. 

Without minimizing the importance of a know!- 
edge of subjects and how to use them as educating 
instruments, the principal must impress upon his 
teachers the pre-eminent importance of a knowledge 
of the children under their care. He should collect 
and record every available bit of data that will be 
of any use in dealing with the children. This 
should be open to the teachers. It will not be long 


‘before they will realize the importance of such in- 


formation, and set about making their own investi- 
gations. 

It is somewhat difficult to explain what I mean 
by power. It implies all the others, but it means 
more. It is that quality in the teacher by which 
she preserves the harmony and unity of all her 
work; by which she brings out of the pupil the beat 
in him and incites to new endeavor. It is the 


NEW YORK VACATION SCHOOLS. 


First vacation school in Boston, 1878, Private. 


First public vacation school in a city system in Newark, N. J., 1886. 
First directed vacation playground in Boston, 1886. 
First city Board of Education adoption of elaborate plan for vacation schools and playgrounds, New 


York, 1898. 


New York city spends $100,000 a year on vacation schools and playgrounds. . 
She employs 1,000 men and women to teach, direct, and help the children in vacation days, 


She has forty-six public school playgrounds, 
She has sixteen fully-equipped vacation schools, 


She has fifteen swimming bath-houses for vacation use of the children. 
She has sixteen recreation piers for use of children in vacation. 


She has five out-of-doors gymnasiums. 
She has ten evening play centers. 
She has several tent kindergartens. 


She has many other helps and opportunities for children in vacation 


New York city in her vacation schools teaches : — 


Millinery 
Hammock making 


Sewing 
Basketry 


Cooking 
Instructive games. 


Nursing 
Cane seating 


New York city is a notable and noble example to other American cities. 


ability to do her work as a part of, and in relation 
to, a great social process. 

Could we cultivate all these qualities in every 
teacher, the school problem would be solved. I can 
only suggest a few ways by which a beginning can 
be made. The first way is for the principal to have 
all these qualities himself, and another is to be 
primarily a teacher, making his clerical and admin- 
istrative duties secondary; if necessary, dividing 
them with his assistants. In no way can a principal 
learn the needs of a school so well as by teaching 
in all the rooms. He should have regular classes 
of his own, and should take other classes often 
enough and long enough to enable the children to 
do their best work. This teaching in other classes 
should always be with the consent of the regular 
teacher; by it the principal will learn abour the 
children, and better realize the difficulties under 
which the teacher is working. From this teaching 
should grow helpful suggestions by the principal. 
It is always better that he should not express these 
suggestions as matters of personal opinion of 
authority; he should bear in mind that possibly his 
teaching was no better than the regular teacher’s. 
sy placing in the hands of the teacher a book or an 
article bearing upon her difficulties or weakness, 
with the remark, “I have found this helpful,” or 
something of the kind, the teacher will be led to see 
her weakness and the reason for her failure. This 
will often open the way for a friendly discussion 
with the principal, and still more often to reading 
and reflection of her own accord. 

Another helpful means is the teachers’ meeting 
with a general discussion of questions of adminis- 
tration, suggestions for improvement, and the iike. 
The principal will always see that his teachers have 
enough to think about by providing them with edu- 
cational literature, and following this up with per- 
sonal conversation. When they come to. the 
teachers’ meeting they will have something to say, 
questions to ask, so that the meeting need not de- 
generate into an expression of personal opinions, 
either on the part of principal or teachers. These 
discussions should have a very practical and direct 
hearing upon the classroom work, if the principal 
cannot make them so, he had better not call them. 
The wise principal will ask counsel of his teachers 
much oftener than he will express his own, yet he 
will always be ready to give it when asked, provid- 
ing he has devoted thought to the question under 
consideration. He should not be afraid to say, “I 
do not know,” but he should always add: “I will 
look into this matter; you do the same, and we will 
diseuss it later.” 

The principal must never discuss the merits or 
defects of his teachers with any one other than the 
superintendent, and then only upon request. 
There may be exceptions to. this dogmatic state- 
ment, but they do not occur to me now. The prin- 
cipal should exert every effort to make his teachers 
better teachers. If there be some who are _ ineffi- 
cient, the superintendent should visit the schools 
often enough to know that; and as he should have 


the appointing power, so he should have the respon- 
sibility of removal, transfer, or promotion. I feel 
that it will greatly simplify matters for the princi- 
pal in getting on with his teachers if he is not called 
on to make any reports upon teachers, although I 
know that in many large school systems this is a 
part of his work. 

A principal with the qualifications mentioned, 
and working in the directions indicated, should be 
able to build up a strong spirit of co-operation in 
his teaching corps, without which his efforts to im- 
prove the school will be unavailing to a large degree. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(11L) 


A STUDY BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


CLASSIFYING UNTRUTHS. 

Primarily lies are of the disposition, of emergency, 
or of purpose, and these are supplemented by inci- 
dental lies, which are personal, social, professional, 
parental and religious. These result from entirely 
different characteristics and should receive radically 
different treatment. 

There are four distinct grades of character repre- 
sented by untruths, one has a tendency to follow the 
line of least resistance, another lacks courage to face 
trouble squarely, another schemes as naturally as he 
breathes, and others are indifferent to the whole 
subject. 

It is comparatively easy to so treat the matter of 
untruths as to develop several kinds of lying of 
which the child would uever have been guilty. Much 
of the falsifying of the day is artificial, deliberately 
created by the home, school and church, whose theory 
is that “a lie is a lie.” 

There are a variety of weeds which pester farmers, 
but some are merely local, and the man who harbors 
them alone’ suffers; but there are others, like some 
species of thistles and teasles, which are so destruc- 
tive that some states have laws placing a heavy fine 
on the man who permits one to blossom on his 
grounds or in the roadway on which his grounds 
border. 

In the same way there are untruths which merely 
affect the child himself, which do not multiply or 
develop, but under enrichment of the soil die out of 
themselves. You can eliminate many weeds by 
dressing the soil heavily. So there are untruths that 
will disappear with strong mental activities. 


SCHOOL SITE, 


BY W. K FOWLER, 


In selecting a site for a school building the prin- 
cipal items to be considered are size, soil, drainage, 
sightliness, and location in the district. One acre 
of ground is little enough,—two or three acres 
would be better,—but the depth of the lot should 
exceed the width by about one-third. The front 
part of the grounds should be sodded with blue 
grass and planted with hardy shade trees, not too 
close to the building. The ground should, if pos- 


sible, be sloping toward the road or street, with no 
If the ground is quite level, artificial 
drainage should be resorted to.—Report. 
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DR. CHARLES CULLIAS LOUNDS. 


BY HENRY SABIN, LL.D. 


| Minneapolis, July 8, 1902. | 

Dr. Rounds was born at South Waterford, Me., 
August 15, 1831. From 1849 to 1853 he was a 
printer in Portland, Boston, and Cambridge. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in the class of 
1857, and was principal of the academy at South 
Paris, Me., from 1857 to 1859. From 1859 to 
1865 he was principal of a public school in Cleve- 
land, O., and from 1865 to 1868, a teacher in the 
Edward Little high school, Auburn, Me., succeeding 
to the principalship the last year of his stay there. 
In 1868 he became principal of the Farmington 
normat school, where he remained until 1883, re- 
signing to accept the principalship of the state nor- 
mal school at Plymouth, N. H. He was at the head 
of that school thirteen years, resigning in 1396. 
He then spent several years abroad, and on return- 
ing, devoted himself to educational work, conduct- 
ing educational conventions and lecturing through 
the South and West, New England and the Proy- 
inces. 

He was a life member of the National Edu- 
cational Association; twice president of the New 
England Normal Association; twice president of 
the normal department of the National Educational 
Association; state commissioner from New Hamp- 
shire to the Paris exposition of 1899; member of the 
National Council of Education from its organiza- 
tion, its president in 1895, and member of its com- 
mittee of twelve on rural schools. 

Dr. Rounds went to Farmington in| 1868, at 
thirty-seven years of age. The school had been in 
existence three years. It had been established in 
spite of the strong opposition of conservatism and 
prejudice. It was without apparatus or a library 
that deserved the name. Here for fifteen years 
he fought the fight with tact, resolution, and 
magnificent faith, and he triumphed. The Farm- 
ington pupils have made their mark on the educa- 
tion of this country. At fifty-two years of age he 
assumed the principalship of the Plymouth, N. H., 
normal school. 

Mr. Rounds went energetically to work, obtained 
increased appropriations from the state and town, 
established a high school, graded the other schools 
carefully, and put an experienced teacher in charge 
of each grade, each teacher being not only profes- 
sionally trained, but also a good critic teacher. He 
obtained large appropriations from the state for a 
fine schoolhouse and dormitory. At the end of 
thirteen years he left the school the best equipped 
professionally, and doing professional work abreast 
that of any normal school in the country. 

In 1857 Dr. Rounds married Miss Kate Nixon 
Stowell of South Paris, Me. She survives, as do 
two sons, Arthur C. and Ralph 8. Rounds, who are 
lawyers in New York City, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Agnes R. Matthews, residing in Detroit, and Miss 
Katharine E. Rounds, an art illustrator, who resides 
with her mother at Farmington, Me. 

Dr. Rounds was an earnest, enthusiastic teacher, 
a patient, accurate scholar, and a high type of a 
Christian gentleman. No shadow of wrong inten- 
tions, of selfish motives, of questionable methods, 
attaches itself to his character in any emergency of 
his life. While he was too brave to shirk responsi- 
bility, he was too conscientious to make personal 
emolument his ruling aim. Time and again while 
at Plymouth, he refused place and position more 
attractive from several standpoints, because his 
work in that school was unfinished. He was a 
quiet man, unostentatious, unassuming, but a man 
of abounding faith. Indeed, it is the very essence 
of faith so to do the work of to-day that it may be 
serviceable when it is needed for the work of to- 
morrow. One sows and another reaps, and the 
reaper rejoices over the fullness of his barns, but 
the sower is the one to be held in everlasting re- 
membrance. 

He did his duty as God gave him to see it, and 


like a shock of corn ripened in its season, he came 
to his grave full of years and good works. This is 
a grand epitaph to be written of any one, whether 
he be a peasant or a king. ir’ 

He ranked among school men as reasonably con- 
servative, and yet he kept well abreast of the times. 
In no sense did he live the life of a hermit. He 
loved the world and studied world-wide inter.sts. 
He believed that all educational questions have a 
social and political bearing upon all life, and he 
strove to give them an intelligent and practical in- 
terpretation. His life was spent in working for 
his race. He was a broad-minded man in the true 
sense of the term. Every day’s experience widened 
his horizon. 

A passionate devotion to books made him a strong 
thinker. But it could not be said of Dr. Rounds 
that he was merely a man of many books. He read 
with his heart as well as with his brain, and the re- 
sults of this reading were seen in the sturdy, rugged 


individuality which characterized his manhood. 


-Dr. Rounds was a close student and a very ac- 
curate observer of men and affairs. He was not a 
great talker. He was a good listener, and often in 
his work referred with surprising accuracy to what 


he had heard in debates or from the platform. He 
was merciless sometimes in his criticisms, but his 
conclusions were always tempered with charity. He 


esteemed the practical more than he did the theo- 
retical. 

When Dr. Rounds stood before a company of 
teachers there was that in the tones of his voice 
which carried with it the honest convictions of his 
heart, and for this latter reason he was always ap- 
preciated by the best minds in his audience. 

His relation to his pupils was not so much that 


of a companion as a leader. He had high ideals of 
life, and by his example inspired those under his 


care to strive for more excellent things. To earn 
the real, genuine, hearty respect of the pupils dis a 
more difficult task than to solicit their admiration 
for brilliant talents, but it is more lasting in its 
effects. Dr. Rounds’ students had a high regard 
for his scholarship, for his earnest spirit, and for the 
purity of his daily life. The quick and ready stu- 
dent found in him a wise counsellor and guide; the 
dull and slow plodder, who was willing to do his 
best, found in his instructor a friend whose words 
were full of encouragement and hope. 

He had a very strong vein of humor, always en- 
joying a good story, and had the ability to tell a 
good one well. Dr. Rounds impressed those with 
whom he was associated as a man of large reserve 
strength, thus compelling the respect and deference 
of the people whom he met. 

Dr. Rounds was a modest man; he was not self- 
conscious; he did not believe that the world would 
stop when he died, or that his death would be an 
irreparable loss to the cause of education. He was 
only anxious not to be found wanting in any depart- 
ment of work to which his duty called him. He 
realized the full force of the word “ought.” “I 
ought to do it,” or “I ought not to do it” settled the 
question for him beyond any farther debate. He 
sought to build this thought into the character of 
his students. 

Under a somewhat reserved exterior, Dr. Rounds 
carried a warm, emotional heart. He was true to 
his friends, true to his associates, true to the in- 
stincts of his earlier and his mature years, and to 
the relations which he sustained to his God. 

Viewing the life of Dr. Rounds, from his cradle 
to his grave,—boyhood, youth, manhood,—the pro- 
fession can show no finer example of the refining, 
elevating, broadening influence of unselfish devotion 
to one great purpose. 

In the beautiful cypress-shaded English cemetery 
in Rome, these words of Shelley are inscribed on 
the monument to Keats. They are appropriate 
to-day :— 

‘* Peace, peace, he is not dead, he doth not sleep ; 
He hath awakened from the dream of life; 


’Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife.” 


“The books. used in school are more important to America than the 


Philippines.” 


—The Philosopher. 


HOW WEINTRODUCE NEW BOOKS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE GRIFFITH, UTICA, N. Y. 


A change of text-books in the free academy is 
brought about as follows: The teacher of the sub- 
ject, after investigation, asks in writing for the 
book desired. This request is examined and en- 
dorsed by the principal of the academy and the 
superintendent of schools, and then laid before the 
commissioners, who constitute the committee on 
text-books. If they also approve, it is recommended 
to the board for adoption. So far as I recall every 
change thus recommended to the board has been 
adopted. 

The following account of late events would in- 
dicate the treatment of the same question with 
reference to thé text-books for use in the element- 
ary grades. ‘The question of new history text-books 
was under consideration. Every teacher of history 
in the city, and every principal of a school in which 
history is taught, were invited to express freely 
their preference in the matter of text-book, and the 
reasons for such preference. These replies were 
carefully read and the reasons tabulated. The re- 


plies showed a majority for a certain author. ‘The 
reasons assigned did not seem so conclusive. The 


members of the text-book committee and the supes- 
intendent of schools carefully read all the books 
under serious consideration. When they found 
that their judgment did not coincide with a majority 
of the teachers they went carefully. over the ground 
again. Again finding that their judgment was 
unanimous and agreed with the minority of the 
teachers, such facts’ were reported to the board with 
the recommendation that their choice and that of 
a minority of the teachers be adopted. This the 
board did. 

In choosing an arithmetic last spring a similar 
course was adopted, except that two votes were 
taken from the principals and teachers of arith- 
metic. ‘The reasons pro and con were collated and 
considered. When it was found that on the final 
vote of teachers there was a tie between the two 
leading books, sixteen principals and teachers, who 
were known to be especially strong in teaching 
arithmetic, were selected and their votes considered. 
These showed a decided preference for one of the 
two leading books. A majority of the committee and 
superintendent favoring this book, the facts were 
repored to the board, and this book was adopted. 

Hlow about the adoption into our schools of new 
ideas in teaching? When the superintendent hears 
of a new idea he investigates it, reads about it,,if 
possible visits a place where it is being tried, and if 
he thinks it worthy tries to get some of his teachers 
interested in it enough to wish to try it. It is then 
tried in one or two rooms and closely watched. 
If apparently it succeeds, other teachers are urged 
to become acquainted with it, and those who are 
favorably impressed with it are allowed to try it. 
If after two or three years of its use in different 
kinds of schools it proves quite conclusively to be 
the best, its general adoption is urged. Thus we 
were at least four years from our first use of vertical 
writing in one or two primary classes, to the time 
when we adopted it for general use in all the schools 
of the city. It is now nearly four years since we be- 
gan to use in one primary class the Ward method 
of teaching beginners to read. It was in this school 
alone for two years. Last year three other schools 
desired, and were allowed, to try it with their pri- 
mary classes. Written reports’ were then asked of 
all principals and teachers who had used the method. 
These reports were collated and the summary laid 
before a meeting of all principals and teachers of 
primary grades. The whole matter was thoroughly 
discussed. Then the privilege of using it was ex- 
tended to any more schools that desired to do so. 
As a result, nearly half the primary classes of the 
city are this year using it. Whether its use will 
extend more widely will depend upon the results, 
which are being carefully watched. <A_ similar 
course is being followed with the Speer method in 
primary arithmetic. Last year one class in one 
school tried it. ‘This year four other classes in the 
same school are using it. We do not yet try to pre- 
dict the outcome.—Report. 
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(My Belict. 


W bave a belief of my own, and it comforts me:— that by desiring what 
48 perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it is, and cannot 
do what we would, we are part of a divine power against evil, — widentiig 
the skirts of ligbt, and making the struggle with darkness narrower. 


George Eliot. 


COLORS OF AUTUMN IN LEAF AND 
FLOWER.—(1) 


BY F. SUHUYLER MATHEWS. 


[Adapted from the Chautauquan. | 

The maple grove, when September comes, usually 
supplies us with the best collection of autumn 
leaves which the woodlands afford. On the slope of 
the hill stands a picturesque little shanty with an 
abnormally large chimney; this is the “sap-house,” 
where six months ago the sweet sap steamed away 
its watery character and transformed itself into 
syrup and sugar. Then the sugar maple (Acer 
saccharinum) stood bare of every leaf; now it 
stands in a glory of pale buff-yellow or rusty orange. 
Most of the sugar maples turn a soft, light yellow; 
all the red or swamp maples (Acer rubrum) turn a 
splendid scarlet-red or orange-rust color. The little 
shrub-like mountain maple (Acer spicatum) becomes 
red or orange, with dashes here and there of yel- 
low; and the silver maple (Acer dasycarpum) fre- 
quently combines scarlet with green, and gives us 
some handsome, brilliant leaves. But the red 
maple fully deserves its name, for its twigs and 
flowers are red in the spring, and its leaves are born 
and die in the same splendid color. 

One who closely observes the progress of the 
turning leaves will very often notice one branch of 
a maple turned scarlet in early autumn, all the rest 
of the tree remaining green. How or why this sin- 
gularly exclusive radical change of color came about 
we cannot tell. Apparently some particular 
branch, less nourished by the tree than the others, 
is incapable of withstanding a change in the 
weather; a cold September night arrives, and within 
forty-eight hours it repeats its annual custom of 
turning from green to red—two complementary 
colors exactly opposed to cach other by all rules of 
eolor harmony. And not only does the same branch 
turn the same color each year, but the rest of the 
tree, above and below, repeats, later on, the tints 
which it assumed the year before. Of course as 
the seasons vary, so the color varies from a pro- 
nounced hue to an uncertain one; but the character 
of the color is invariably repeated—the tree that 
was yellow in 1896 is not orange in 1897. 

A satisfactory explanation of this uniform rule 
of nature has never been made. There is but one 
thing we know about nature’s paint-box: the green 
coloring that we call chlorophyl, which is contained 
in an oily medium enclosed in a minute cell beneath 
the upper surface of the leaf, is an extremely com- 
plex substance, difficult of analysis, and it is de- 
stroyed by frost or even extremely cool air. Why 
or how it is replaced by a red or yellow coloring 
matter, again we cannot tell. Green is a color 
which is intense in proportion to the amount of 
strong sunlight it absorbs; vegetable growth in a 
dark cellar lacks depth of pigment; green is not 
possible, and its degenerate form is yellow. It is 
highly probable that the yellows of October are the 
result of a greatly reduced chemical action of the 
sun’s rays. Certainly yellow is one of the eas‘est 
colors for nature to produce, or else it would not 
he one of the commonest flower colors, besides the 
predominant hue of autumn. The colors of flowers, 
it must be remembered, are largely the results of 
evolution, and at some distant period in the past, 
yellow flowers were the rule. Those which assumed 
a white hue evidently did so the better to attract 
night-loving insects. Yellow is one of the easiest 
colors for me to procure in my garden; in midsum- 
mer, nasturtiums, marigolds, sunflowers, eschscholt- 
zias, zinnias, and calendulas hold yellow in strong 
evidence as a popular color with nature. I have 
reason to believe, therefore, that it is the most 
logical color of autumn, and that it results from a 
weakening of the sun’s power, a consequent chil- 
ling of the atmosphere, and the inevitable check on 


plant growth. ‘To sum it all up’ in a few words, 
we may consider that the destruction of the green 
chlorophyl is the advent of a degenerate though 
beautiful condition of plant life; the “sere and 
yellow leaf” is a return to a primitive color. 

According to this theory, then, all the flowers of 
early spring and of autumn should be yellow; but 
before we jump at any such conclusion, let us see 
whether it is a justifiable one. It appears that all 
spring and autumn flowers are not yellow, and that 
the flower has a very different raison d’etre from 
the leaf. With the full power of the summer sun 
comes the rich green of foliage; the earth is clothed 
with it. Certainly it must be an easy color for 
nature to produce. Yes, it is, when the sun con- 
tinues to shine with power, but if there were a 
time when that power was not present in full 
force, then the making of green would not be such 
an easy matter. Now, it is a fact that in primeval 
times sunlight was obscured by a very murky at- 
mosphere, so green must have been considerably 
vellower in those days than it is now; yellow must 
have played a very important part’ in primitive 
vegetation. 

But to jump frem the foliage to the flower with- 
out a proper consideration of cause and effect is to 
do our theory a great injustice. Before we look at 
the flower we must quéstion the reason of its ex- 
istence. The flower was meant to attract the in- 
sect, so that, by the help of the latter, life in the 
plant world should be sustained to a better advan- 
age. To find the flower the insect must be assisted 
by a color, and one quite in contrast with the green 
of foliage. So nature begins with the flower as she 
did with the foliage, and develops the simplest color 
first; but she purifies her yellow now, because on its 
perfection rests the preservation of the plant 
through the mediation of the insect. The yellow 
of the eschscholtzia and the marigold, tlrerefore, 
are simply perfect. We can count scores of spring, 
summer, and autumn flowers which are yellow, but 
few that are bright red, and hardly one which we 
can truly call blue—I refer, of course, exclusively 
to the wild flowers. 

As for red, however unaccountable its brilliance 
is in the leaf of the maple or sumach for a few days 
in autumn, its appearance in the budding leaves of 
spring and the bare twigs of winter is a sufficient 
reason for us to believe that it is another color easy 
for nature to produce, in at least a modified form, 
without the assistance of powerful sun _ rays. 
Among the flowers, the modification of this color 
is most obvious and common in pink; but the full 
strength of red is only seen in a few such flowers 
as the Oswego tea (Monarda didyma) and the car- 
dinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis). I cannot men- 


.tion a single red spring or autumn wild flower. 


SPELLING.—EIGHTH GRADE. 


mignonette mortgage 
forceps franchise 
nickel relieve 
precede perceive 
proceed musquitoes 
tenement benefiting 
conversing acquittal 
noticing difference 
nuisance sufferance 
remittance flimsy 
dependence dizzy 
strychnine hemorrhage 
maintenance mucilage 
granary plausibility 
cassimere tyrannize 
reticence exalt 
diphtheria exhort 
pneumonia exhilarate 
phosphorus exonerate 
digestible hallucination 
agreeable synonymous 
igneous taciturn 


osseous 
participle 
indelible 


etiquette 
innuendo 


frolicking 


TEST QUESTIONS ON WEBSTER’S FIRST 
BUNKER HILL ORATION.—(IL.) 


ARRANGED BY AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


III.—PHRASEOLOGY. 


1. Mark the aptitude and give the literal mean- 
ing of the following:— 

(a) “this spacious temple of the firmament.” 

(b) “nor will our brethren in another early and 
ancient Colony forget the place of its first estab- 
lishment.” 

(c) “in the midst of this cloud of witnesses.” 

(d) “Europe has been agitated by a mighty revo- 
lution.” 

(e) “Venerable men! you have come down to us 
from a former generation.” 

(f) “Him! the first great martyr in this great 
cause!” 

(g) “Nor are there places for us by the side of 
Solon and Alfred.” 

2. What figures of speech are employed by Mr. 
Webster in this “commemorative oratory”? Give 
five examples of each. ‘ 

3. Illustrate Mr. Webster’s frequent use of the 
negative form of assertion. 

4. What is the allegory of the “great wheel of 
political revolution’’? 

1V.—CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. How does Mr. Webster effect series of sen- 
tences? Mark the gain thereby. Memorize the 
“we wish” series. 

2. Note the similes and metaphors of the ora- 
tion. Are they apt and strong? 

3. Is Mr. Webster’s use of short sentences to be 
commended? On what grounds? 

4. What secures both the strength and grace of 
his oratory? 

5. Mark the appropriateness of the figure of 
speech in the closing sentence. 

6. What figure of speech does Mr. Webster prove, 
by forcible illustration, peculiarly adapted to’ the 
oratorical style of discourse? 

?. Analyze the construction of the oration, in- 
dicating the organic parts and the topics comprised 
in each part. 

8. How does Mr. Webster figure as a historian? 

9. What sentences are antithetical? 

10. Are Mr. Webster’s contrasts well made? 


V.—ESSAY TUPICS. 


1. The retrospective and prospective of the 
first Bunker Hill oration. 

2. The political element in the first Bunker Till 
oration. 

3. The finest excerpts and their individual 
merits. 

4. The philosophy of the first Bunker Hill ora- 
tion. 

5. The teachings of the first Bunker Hill ora- 
tion on liberty. 

6. The first Bunker Hill oration considered as 
a gem of oratory. . 


OUTPUT OF RIVERS. 


Harper’s Young People gives the following table of the 
hourly quantity of water discharged into the sea by some of 
the best known rivers. This table was compiled by an ex- 


pert :— 


Million cubic Million cubic 


Rivers. feet per hour, Rivers. feet per hour. 
Mississippi-.-------- 2,070 ve 100 


Ganges 


PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 


No teacher can hope to maintain those mental 
and social qualities necessary to the leadership of 
the young who does not constantly supplement his 
own originality and individuality by drawing from 
the best that has been thought and felt by others. 
“There is no great producer,’ some one has said, 
“who is not a great consumer.”—Exchange, 
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IRRIGATION OF OUR ARID LANDS. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


To make “the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose” has been a problem for many peoples through 
many ages. And it is a continuous and impartial 
problem, facing Asiatic, Africander, Australian, and 
American alike to-day. 

To delight in the oasis, resting under the shadow 
of its palms and beside its cool and refreshing 
springs, is an easy matter. But to extend the limits 
of the oasis, until there shall be no desert, is quite 
a different matter. 

It is not generally known by Americans that at 
least two-fifths of our national domain—excluding 
Alaska and our insular possessions—consists of 
vacant, and, in a large measure, arid public lands. 


In sixteen states and territories west of the Mis- 
sissippi, there are 536,000,000 acres of these vacant 
lands. Included in these are 121,000,000 acres em- 
braced in forests, and Indian, military, and other 
reservations. Counting these out, there remain 
415,000,000 acres in this vast public domain. 

Of these, about 70,000,000 acres must be ac- 
counted as practically worthless, as they are sandy 
and alkali wastes, worthy of the name of the 
“Great American Desert.” But the remainder— 
about 345,000,000 acres—is at present desert-like 
only because of an insufficient rainfall. Much of 
these at present arid regions are in California, 
Nevada, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. But these sections may be 
made rich and productive if only they can be fur- 
nished with water in sufficient quantity, and at the 
proper season. They are certainly capable of being 
converted into fine grazing lands, and in many in- 
stances into fruit-lands and corn-lands. 

Could these lands be made productive, they would 
furnish homesteads of 160 acres each for 2,156,250 
farmers. And reckoning a farm of 160 acres as 
capable of supporting five persons, these converted 
lands would support a population of 10,781,250, or 
about one-seventh of the present population of the 
entire country. 

How to get the water to the land is the problem. 
Private enterprise has already experimented with 
this problem, and—as far as it has gone—quite sue- 
cessfully; 7,300,000 acres have already been re- 
claimed and made habitable by irrigation; so the 
census for 1900 tells us. 

The needed water may be secured in several ways. 
Jn many sections there is abundant water from 100 


to 300 feet beneath the surface. Artesian wells 
may be used. Near Woonsocket, South Dakota, is 
an artesian well that throws a three-inch stream to 
a height of 97 feet. The water from this well is 
sufficient to thoroughly irrigate a farm of 160 acres, 
and insure a crop even if there were an entire ab- 
sence of rainfall. Then windmills, with a system 
of tanks, reservoirs, and ditches, may be extensively 
used. But artesian wells, and wells with windmills, 
form only a modest plan for securing water for ir- 
rigation. At best, they are but local in their bene- 
fits. 

The chief sources of water supply for the arid sec- 
tions must be the great rivers, such as the Colorado, 
Yellowstone, Missouri, Gila, Platte, Arkansas, and 
Rio Grande. By tapping these streams in time of 
flood, and forming great reservoirs into which the 


SOUTH AMERICAN- COUNTRIES.—(IL) 


ARGENTINA. 


DISCOVERY. 


Found by Juan Diaz de Solis in 1515, on a voyage 
to East Indies. Solis was killed by Indians. 
Sebastian Cabot came next, and explored the great 
river. Named it Rio de la Plata (River of Silver), 
thinking rich silver mines near, as the Indians wore 
profuse silver ornaments. 


SETTLEMENT. 


Mendoza, a Spanish noble, secured a royal per- 
mit to colonize it. Took out 1,100 men in 1535. 
Made a camp on bank of Plata, and called it 
“Buenos Ayres” (Fine air). His colony destroyed 


IRRIGATING CANAL, Kern County, California. 


surplus water may be diverted, this stored water 
may then be distributed by a system of canals and 
ditches, to the parched sections, and thoroughly ir- 
rigate them. 

Take the Colorado river, for instance. Its vol- 
ume is made up first from the melting snows of the 
Rockies, and this volume in the spring is very great. 
Then it cuts its way through the various strata, 
forming those weird and entrancing canons that are 
the delight of tourists. But the Colorado ought to 
be made useful as well as ornamental. And if, 
above its canons, it were tapped and its surplus 
waters stored, it might be the means of irrigating 
thousands of square miles that, at present, are al- 
most entirely barren through insufficient rainfall. 

Instances of successful irrigation might be mlti- 
plied, but a few only must suffice. F. H. Newell, 
of the United States geological survey, tells of the 
Papago’ Indians of the southwest, and how they 
have learned to make use of the erratic water sup- 
ply. Whenever it rains and the water yuns down 
the little gullies near their lands, every ian, 
woman, and child turns out in the storm and builds 
small dams, or levees, holding the water as far as 
possible on the series of hastily constructed low ter- 
races. When the water sinks in, they at once plant 
corn upon the wet surface; and, as a result, the tribe 
is fat and happy during the next winter. 

In the grand valley of the’Colorado, where in 
1884 everything was semi-arid and inhospitable to 
man and beast, by irrigation-canals water has been 
let in upon once barren land, and now there are 
orchards there that are valued at $1,000 an acre. 
One farmer in that irrigated tract last year sold 


{Continued on page 173.) 


by natives. In 1580, Juan de Garay really founded 
Buenos Ayres. With varying fortunes, settlements 
were formed along the rivers. 


HISTORY. 


By 1660, so many colonies formed that a gover- 
nor was appointed. 1760, made a vice-royalty of 
Spain, and Cevallos made viceroy. England tried 
twice to take it (1806-8) but defeated badly. In 
1810, the struggle for independence from Spain be- 
gan. Bloody battles fought for years. General 
San Martin was the national hero, the Washington 
of Argentina. July 9, 1816, formal declaration of 
independence made at Tucuman. Republic organ- 
ized nearly on model of United States. ; 

There have been many revolutions and many dic- 
tators. President Rosas—a gaucho, or Rough Rider 
—ruled from 1830 to 1852. An awful despot. Five 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four persons 
killed by his caprice or vengeance; and 16,520 in 
efforts to overthrow him. A reign of terror. 

Early American influence great and_ beneficial. 
William Wheelwright established railroad and 
steamship lines. Thomas Lloyd Halsey introduced 
sheep and cattle. Samuel B. Hale founded wool 
and hide trade. 


AREA. 


Shares with Chile all southern part of South 
America, From north to south, Argentina stretches 
as far as from Florida to Labrador. Total area, 
1,120,000 square miles, one-third as large as United 
States. Frye gives it 1,778,000. 

Its agricultural land estimated at 600,000 square 


(Cantinyed on page 174.} 
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It is a Massachusetts town that leads off in re- 
fusing to employ a man for principal of any school 
who is unmarried. Next. 


Minnesota had 2,464 members enrolled at the 
Minneapolis meeting of the N. E. A. This exceeds 


all records outside of California. 


Carl Mathie, the talented and popular superin- 
tendent of schools at Wausau, ‘Wis., has been given 
the Democratic nomination as state superintendent 
of schools. There is so much feeling over the de- 
feat of Dr. Hervey that the election of Mathie is 
even predicted by some enthusiasts. Wouldn't he 
give Wisconsin a wide-awake educational experience 
though! 


Education does not make it easier to live, but the 
reverse. Education creates so many new interests, 
awakens so many new sympathies, nurses so many 
new loves, multiplies necessities so fast that it 
makes it less easy to live than it is when one is 
ignerant. But education makes it possible to get 
so much more out of life. It gives a fresh relish to 
life, and to everything in it. Above all it makes it 
easier to lift up others. It makes life mean more 
to a man, and makes the man mean more to life. 


The schools of Michigan and Wisconsin are doing 
much for the community as well as for the children 
by teaching about lumbering, forests, and woods. 
They classify the trees by the use and value of the 
gum, by the use and value of the bark. They clas- 
sify the timber into that which is for house build- 
ing and ship building, and the woods into wagon 
woods, furniture woods, finishing woods, and woods 
for tools and implements. ‘To go into one of these 
schools and see what the little children know along 
these lines is an astonishment. 


RECEPTION TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


Sanford, Maine, has a new high school principal, 
who began service on September 8, and on Friday 


evening, the 12th, the students will give @ reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hersey, at which the parents and 
other citizens are invited to meet them. When 
one recalls the “reception” visually accorded a vil- 
lage schoolmaster “Down East” in the days not long 
gone by, this innovation is quite refreshing. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE N. E. A. 


The great possibilities of the N. E. A. are in the 
departments, and yet the humiliation is usually in 
connection with them. Each department has had 
its day of triumph and its time of neglect. Fre- 
quently the officers take little interest and oeca- 
sionally no officer is present. 

At Buffalo and Washington the departments 
were at their best; at Detroit and Minneapolis the 
departments were generally well attended, and the 
programs, as a rule, were carried out, though in 
Minneapolis there was a serious handicap in the 
absence of the location of the places of meetings, 
both in the official and newspaper announcements. 
The Indian department at both meetings was a con- 
tinuous success. It gained much by having a ses- 
sion every half day when there was no general ses- 
sion. People soon came to learn where it was held, 
and that it was sure to be in session. 

The musie department had a very strong pro- 
gram, but the difficulty of reaching it, the infre- 
quency of the cars, and the fact that to go there 
made attendance upon any other section that half 
day impossible, deprived many of the privilege of 
attending. These are the extremes. 

Boston will offer special opportunities to make 
the departments successful. There will be abund- 
ant and good halls near by; every department will 
find enough local enthusiasts to guarantee an audi- 
ence, and it is to be hoped that whoever is desired 
upon the program will be present. It was said by 
Dr. W. T. Harris and other leaders at Minneapolis 
that the Boston meeting will mark an epoch in the 
life of the N. E. A. In no one respect is this so 
needful as in the departments. 


DR. CHARLES C. ROUNDS. 


This week the Journal of Education gives an ex- 
ceptional amount of space to extracts from the 
paper by Dr. Henry Sabin at the meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Minneapolis. It has been a personal 
grief that circumstances seemed to allow the death 
of Dr. Rounds to pass without adequate attention. 

He was one of God’s noblemen. Neither Maine 


nor New Hampshire has had a grander or more - 


serviceable educational leader. Few men in the 
N. E. A. contributed more to its usefulness by wise 
counsel and constant attendance. There have not 
been ten men who have attended so many of its 
meetings as did Dr. Rounds. 

He was the first educational leader outside of 
Massachusetts whom I knew, or rather who took 
occasion to know me. I was but twenty-tiree 
years of age when I went to Trenton, N. J., for at- 
tendance upon my first meeting of the N. E. A. 
On the Fall River line steamer, Mr. Rounds, then 
in the prime and pride of manhood, thought it worth 
his while to chum with a young man. We “did” 
New York together, went on to Trenton, and he in- 
vited me to room with him there. I do not reeall 
one speech of the association, nor any man who im- 
pressed himself upon the meeting, but-1 do recall 
the drives Dr. Rounds and I took to battlefields, 
peach orchards, and potteries. 

In the third of a century that followed, we often 
met, and I enjoyed him as much as any other edu- 
cator with whom I was ever associated as student 
or teacher. 

My last day with him was on Lake Erie, on the 
steamer from Detroit to Cleveland. I never had 
a better day with him. I can hear that laugh of 
his, one to which none ever gave more individuatity, 
as we talked of our first meeting on the Fall River 
line steamer. 

As one by one these leaders pass to the life be- 
yond, we can but recount the names of the men of 
who are with us no more: Philbrick, 
Hager, Harrington, Barnard, Wicker- 


other days 
Howland, 


sham, Hancock, Lambert, Higbee, Rickoff, North- 
rup, Stockton, Richards, the Sheldons, Stevenson, 
Day, Morgan, Hinsdale, Parker, Rounds, Beard- 
shear. No year can pass now without the transla- 
tion of some leader. 

It is not for us to mourn their going, but rather 
to rejoice that they have been with us. No man 
could have spoken of Dr. Rounds more appropriately 
than Henry Sabin. 


CALIFORNIA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The summer school of the state university of 
California was not only large, 829 registering, hut 
it was a distinguished body of men and women. 
All sections of the state were represented by the 
leaders. Students, representing twenty-four states 
and territories in the Union and five foreign coun- 
tries, were attracted to Berkeley to take the 
various summer courses offered. In all there were 
120 students whose homes are outside of California, 
as contrasted with a httle over half that number in 
last year’s session. ‘The ‘geographical distribution 
of these visitors is as follows: China, three; Japan, 
two; Argentine, two; Chile, one; and Denmark, one. 
The states are represented thus: Washington, six- 
teen; Utah, fifteen; Oregon, eleven; Colorado, ten; 
Illinois, eight; Arizona, seven; Montana, four; 
Nevada, four; New Mexico, four; Hawaii, four; 
Philippine Islands, four; Kansas, three; New York, 
three; Kentucky, three; Indiana, two; Lowa, two; 
Ohio, two; Idaho, two; Pennsylvania, two; and 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, New Jersey, and Ver- - 
mont each one. The rest of the enrollment, 709, 
came from forty-five counties of California. ‘The. 
average of scholarship is high. Of the total num- 
ber, 503 were graduates of colleges or secondary 
schools. 

There were 310 teachers enrolled in the summer 
school. Of these, 189 were women and 121 men. 
Besides these there were six superintendents of 
schools, five college professors, five ministers and 
four physicians, and a long representation from the 
various professions and trades. The 829 students 
were almost equally divided between the two sexes, 
there being 397 men and 432 women. 

It is impossible to appropriately estimate che 
value and importance of these summer schools. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


What a busy life it was that amid the charming 
scenery of Lake George came to its ending in these 
early September days! Looking simply for the mo- 
ment at the amount of Edward Eggleston’s work, 
what a strenuous literary toiler he was! A easual 
glance at the list of his publications suggests that 
no idle moments can be charged up against his 
manhood’s years. 

An Indianian by birth, he was swept on by the 
rapid current of Hoosier life, and felt the impact 
of early frontier days. _Borne on by a moral im- 
pulse, he became a Methodist preacher at eighteen; 
but he soon found himself physically unequal to 
the hardships of the cireuit-rider’s life. With less 
brawn than brain, he had to abandon what would 
have gladly been chosen as a life-work. 

But if he could not be a circuit-rider, he could 
give us a charming sketch of that order of men, 
that perhaps did more to mould the great West 
than any other class in its unfolding life. Thanks 
to Mr. Eggleston, America can never be without a 
correct picture of the early Methodist preacher, 
who could tame a bully as well as expound John 
Wesley. 

In his “End of the World” he gives a historically 
accurate estimate of the excitement about the 
Millennium, that swept the West in the early *40’s 
like a prairie fire, and made even the staid and cor- 
rect Boston of that day wonder if the end of all ter- 
restrial things were not at hand. 

His ‘Hoosier Schoolmaster” made the sights of 
the frontier school familiar, with all its crudities, 
but with all its enthusiasms. Perhaps this. novel, 


of all he wrote, received the largest share of ,popu- 
lar favor. 
Of all Mr. Eggleston’s work, perhaps nothing is 
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of greater literary value than his western stories, 
with their corn-shuckings and their camp-meetings; 
their wild revels and their wild revivals. 

In 1870, Mr. Eggleston, like Lochinvar, “came 
out of the West,” and was made literary editor of 
the “Independent,” and afterwards its editor-in- 
chief. Subsequently he was.editor of “Hearth and 
Home.” Literary honors began to come to him. 
The American Historical Association made him its 
president. The Century and Authors’ clubs opened 
their doors to him. The Century welcomed his 
contributions on “Life in the Colonial Period” to 
its columns. He was sought by publishers, who 
recognized in this nervous, imaginative, and careful 
man, the real abilities of the trustworthy historian. 

All his later literary labors were in the line of 
American history, chiefly in its beginnings. Vol- 
ume after volume came from his facile pen, disclos- 
ing for adult or youth those remarkable events that 
have made our country what it is, and attempting 
with sincerity and modesty to interpret their true 
significance. This was the work he specially loved, 
and the work in which in these later years he was 
lovingly and dutifully assisted by his daughter, Mrs. 
Seely¢, who seems to be in no small measure the 
residuary legatee of her honored father’s gifts. 


THE WEKE IN REVIEW. 


It is a solemnizing fact, with reference to the de- 
plorable accident on the road. from Pittsfield to 
Lenox, Mass., which marred the last day of 
President Roosevelt’s visit to New England, that the 
escape of the President and of the governor of 
Massachusetts from serious injury, if not from 
death, was measured by so small a distance as that 
between the front and rear wheels of the landau in 
which they were riding. Only by that little dis- 
tance was the country saved a loss like that which 
bowed it in mourning almost exactly a year before. 
The courts must be trusted to place the exact re- 
sponsibility, but there is ground for the general 
. amazement that the motorman of an electric car 
should imagine that he had the right of way as 
against a carriage containing the President of the 
United States, and should push his car at high 
speed under circumstances calling for the utmost 
caution. 

* * * 

There seems to be uneasiness, in some Republican 
quarters, because President Roosevelt, in his New 
Kngland speeches, has given so much attention to 
trusts. But, as he took occasion to show in his 
speech at Fitchburg, the views which he has ex- 
pressed are precisely the same as those to which he 
gave utterance when he was on the stump two years 
ago, and also in his messages as governor of New 
York, and in his first message to Congress. Ile 
discriminates between legitimate combinations of 
capital for the futherance of great enterprises; and 
other combinations which use their great powers to 
the injury of the public. He utters frequent warn- 
ings against hasty and ill-considered action; but he 
recognizes that there are evils in trusts, as some- 
times administered, and he promises an impartial 
enforcement of existing law against combinations 
which violate it, and suggests the need of further 
legislation, and even of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution to give the Federal government more 
power over corporations. 

* * * 

The report of Labor Commissioner Wright upon 
the causes of the coal strike does not contain much 
that is new in its statements of fact, but its recom- 
mendations are conservative and sensible. 
cially is this true of his suggestion that the anthra- 
cite miners should form an organization of their 
own, and should provide for a board of conciliation 
on which both this organization and the operators 
should be represented. <A large part of the present 
trouble, at least of the obstinacy with which it has 
heen protracted, is due to the fact that President 
Mitchell and his associates represent primarily the 
bituminous coal interests. 
suggestion that the operators concede experiment- 
ally a nine-hour day, and that, until the board of 


Commissioner Wright’s. 


conciliation has had time to act, they concede the 
demand of the men relative to the weighing of coal 
will be generally approved. There are signs that 
the end of the long struggle is near at hand. 

* * * 

The state election in Arkansas was held Septem- 
ber first, and that in Vermont the next day. In 
Arkansas there was, as usual, a light vote and a 
heavy Democratic majority for all state officers and 
for congressmen. The Republicans made a more 
than commonly active canvass, but there is no trace 
of it in the returns. In Vermont, national issues 
were lost sight of in the animated local contest over 
the substitution of high-license and local-option for 
prohibition. The Republican vote was split by the 
independent candidacy of Mr. Clement, the high- 
license candidate, and the result was that, although 
the Republican candidate, General McCullough, led, 
he failed to get the majority of the total vote which 
the constitution of Vermont requires. The election 
of governor will therefore devolve upon the legisla- 
ture. For other state officers, except lieutenant- 
governor, and for congressmen there were the usual 
large Republican majorities. 

* * * 

After several days -of ominous silence, during 
which there was no communication with the outside 
world, the veil was lifted from the island of Mar- 
tinique on the first of September, disclosing ihe 
ruin wrought by another eruption of Mt. Pelee, only 
less disastrous than that which overwhelmed St. 
Pierre four or five months ago. This time the loss 
of life is, estimated at from one to two thousand. 
The village of Morne Rouge, which lay on the out- 
skirts of the former area of devastation, was totally 
destroyed; other coast villages suffered; and a tidal 
wave inundated Fort de France. The violence of 
these later eruptions suggests the possibility that 
the island may be rendered wholly uninhabitable. 
The people of St. Vincent were startled at the same 
time by a new eruption of La Souffriere, which hap- 
pily did no serious damage. 

* * * 

One vexed question has been eliminated from the 
political situation in the Far East by the surrender 
of Tien Tsin to the Chinese authorities. The Euro- 
pean Powers have been slow enough in fulfilling 
their obligations in this matter, but the city was 
handed over to the Chinese last month, without 
onerous restrictions. Now the question of the with- 
drawal of foreign garrisons from Shanghai comes to 
the front. The garrisons have been there a little 
over two years. Their landing was a military neces- 
sity at the time, but the occupation was meant to be 
only temporary, and there is nothing in the present 


situation which justifies their retention. The 
southern viceroys have addressed strong remon- 


strances to the four Powers concerned, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Japan, but although 
the justice of their appeal is recognized, it has not 
yet been heeded, the old jealousies and mutual dis- 
trust standing in the way. 

* * 

It was anticipated that one result of the colonial 
conference at London would be a drawing more 
closely together of Newfoundland and the Dominion 
of Canada, if not an actual political union between 
them. So far from that, the first important colo- 
nial incident since the conference is the departure 
of Premier Bond from London for this country, 
with authority to reopen negotiations for a recip- 
rocity treaty along the lines of the Bond-Blaine con- 
vention of twelve years ago. This convention gave 
the Newfoundland fishermen free entry for their 
fish into the United States, in return for free bait 
for American fishermen off the Grand Banks. This 
arrangement was suspended by Lord Salisbury in 
compliance with the urgent representations of the 
Canadian government; but now, apparently, New- 
foundland is to be allowed to have her own way, re- 
gardless of Canadian sensibilities. 

* * * 

The figures showing the operations of the Treas- 
urv for the month of August are surprising. The 
deficit in July was about seven and a half million 
dollars, and during the first part of August the de- 


rainfall. 


ficit continued to grow. But receipts gained sv 
rapidly later that the entire month yielded a sur- 
plus of almost exactly six million dollars, reducing 
the deficit for the first two months of the fiscal year 
to one and a half million dollars. This is an extra- 
ordinary exhibit when it is: remembered that the 
war revenue répeal act, which went into effect on 
the Ist of July, was expected to reduce the annual 
revenue by at least $72,000,000. Receipts from in- 
ternal revenue did-fall off in August more than 
three and a half million dollars, and there was an 
increase of expenditures to about the same amount; 
but these influences were nearly offset by a gain of 
six million dollars in customs receipts. 
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$3,500 worth of fruit from his ten-acre farm. The 
Grand river valley canal, dug by private enterprise, 
has been a conspicuous success. 

In the neighborhood of Phoenix, Arizona, the 
water has been distributed over a naturally arid 
tract, and now the region abounds in oranges, 
grapes, prunes, plums, and palms, while the richest 
alfalfa is raised for herds and flocks. Arizona has 
an area of 113,000 square miles, and by the last cen- 
sus only 123,000 population, about one person to 
the square mile. Italy is not quite as large as 
Arizona, and has 33,000,000 people. Irrigate 
Arizona, and it can support millions, instead of 
thousands as at present. 

What a picture of the old-time aridity of south- 
ern California is given in Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Ramona!” But since that touching story was 
written, Californian enterprise has captured and 
stored the waters of the San Jacinto range, built its 
great Sweetwater and other dams, dug its supply 
canals, and has completely transformed this once 
arid region into a paradise of flowers and fruits. 
The water companies supply the orchards and vine- 
yards for from $1.25 to $6 per acre in ordinary 
cases, and the citrus lands for $20 to $30. The 
water is supplied in sufficient quantities, and at the 
very time it is needed. 

What this means may be seen from the statement 
of an eminent engineer: “If one hundred men 
should be placed upon new land in a humid climate, 
and the same number on irrigated farms in the arid 
region, it is probable that at the end of five years 
there would be a greater proportion of successful 
farmers among those on the land dependent upon 
As time went on, however, and the art of 
irrigation became better understood, the returns 
from the irrigated lands would far outstrip those 
from the humid. With ability to apply water to 
the dry fields at the right time, the regularity of 
the crop is insured, and farming operations can be 
conducted .with a certainty unknown in humid 
climates.” 

In his first message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt dealt with the problem of the irrigation of the 
arid public lands of the West, and strongly recom- 
mended that the work be entered upon as a national 
undertaking. Out of his early experiences in that 
portion of the country, he spoke with a full knowl- 
edge of the situation. And he assured Congress 
that “the reclamation and settlement of the arid 
lands will enrich every portion of our country, just 
as the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys brought prosperity to the Atlantic states.” 

‘And in his annual report of 1901, the secretary 
of the interior made the statement, that “there is 
no question now before the people of the United 
States of greater importance than the conservation 
of the water supply, and the reclamation of the arid 
lands of the West, and their settlement by men who 
will build homes and create communities.” 

Thus assured and instructed, Congress at its last 
session definitely committed itself to this important 
work, under proper safeguards. What can be done 
for the conversion of these present wastes will now 
be done; and in a few years the wisdom of this con- 
gressional action will be clearly seen, in making 
these arid sections fruitful, and adding millions and 
millions of acres to the already large agricultural 
area of the country. 
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miles. This is equal to Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, and Wiscon- 
sin combined. 

FEATURES. 

In the north, and- along eastern slope of the 
Andes, a hilly and rolling country, rich in mines 
and forests of finest hardwoods. All the rest— 
about three-fourths—great pampas, corresponding 
to our prairies, with rich soil from three to six feet 
thick. 

On the Iguazu river are the largest falls in the 
world, 6,000 feet wide and 350 high—more than 
double the height of Niagara. 

On the Parana, a fall of fifty-six feet high, and 
200 feet wide, over which rushes 1,000,000 tons of 
water a minute. Water moves at rate of forty-five 
miles an hour in rapids above. Roar of cataract 
heard thirty miles. 

PRODUCTS. 

Gold, silver, copper, etc., in mountain regions. 
Great coal beds. In northern provinces, cotton, 
rice, sugar, tobacco. In south, wheat and corn. 
Fine timber; mahogany trees five feet in diameter. 

On great plains are droves of wild horses; 
bronchos; 35,000,000 cattle; and 100,000,000 sheep. 
The wool clip exceeds 200,000,000 pounds. Ilides 
in large quantities, and beef and mutton sent 
abroad in refrigerator vessels. Jerked beef sent to 
Cuba. 

TRADE. 


Twenty-five lines of steamships connect Argen- 
tina with Europe, and sixty sail vessels a month. 
Scearcely any vessels of United States. Passengers 
from New York to Buenos Ayres go via England. 

Enormous quantities of fresh meat, hides, wool, 
eotton, and sugar exported to Europe. Imports of 
manufactured merchandise about $100,000,000 a 
year, of which England sends more than one-third. 
While the United States sends seven millions’ 
worth, England sends thirty-five millions. 

There are 9,000 miles of railway, with capital of 
$300,000,000. The great ranches are not far from 
the seaports, while in the United States they are 
2,000 to 3,000 miles away—a significant fact. The 
wool is largely sent to Belgium to make carpets. 

Argentina now takes nothing whatsoever from 
Spain. 

CITIES. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital, has a population of 
665,000. The only South American capital with 
modern manners and life. Like an American city. 
Fine harbor now, with three miles of docks that 
cost $25,000,000. 

City very enterprising and prosperous. Fine 
public buildings. Board of trade and stock ex- 
change. Twenty daily newspapers. -Banks, pal- 
aces of marble, glass, and iron—with enormous 


Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, . 


and Century. Books like Blaine’s “I'wenty Years 
in Congress” and Grant’s Memoirs on book stands. 

Travel in Pullman cars. The local steamers 
running up the river to Paraguay as palatial as the 
boats on Long Island sound. 


EDUCATION. 


Two universities—one at Buenos Ayres and one 
at Cordoba—with standard as high as Harvard or 
Yale. In 1890, there were thirty colleges for men 
or women, with 430 teachers; 2,730 public schools, 
with 6,214 teachers. Normal schools with gradu- 
ates of Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, ete., as 
instructors, with pay of $100 to $160 a month. 

Compulsory education law. Free schools from 
normal to kindergarten. One school to every 1,000 
inhabitants; $10.20 expended annually for each 
pupil. School system of Michigan the model. 
Post-graduate studies pursued in English colleges 
chiefly. Education of women has special emphasis. 


LIST OF BOOKS HELPFUL IN TOOL WORK. 


Training of a Craftsman...........seeeeeeereeeees Miller 
Color in Kindergarten.......... Milton Bradley Company 
Manual Training in School............. C. M. Woodward 
Manual Training and Cardboard Construction. ..Fryiorn 
Comatructive E. W. Worst 
Manual Training School................ Cc. M. Woodward 
Manual of Hand Lathe.............sseeeees C. P. Watson 
Discussion in F. A. Walker 
Useful Arts and Handicraft...............sce0e- L. Tadd 
New Methods in Education..... L. J. Tadd 
Theory of Sloyd........ O. Soloman 
in J. Sickles 
Essays and Lectures on Kindergarten Principles, 

EB. Shirriff 
Manual Training Program of San Francisco, 1900. 
Manual Training for Bight Years............ G. Roosvelt 
Pennsylvania Industrial Education. 
Graded Schools in America.............-e005 M. H, Page 
Delin Course of Basy Wood Work........... W. G. Field 
Educational Aims and Methods.................. J. Fitch 
Manual Training Made Serviceable to School..W. Goetze 
Systematic Science Teaching....... E. G. Howze 
Industrial Education............... S. G, Love 
Evolution of Massachusetts Public School System, 

G. H. Martin 
Education of Head and Hand............. G. Baumberger 
Woodwork, English Sloyd..............e.see08. S. Porter 
Education in United States.................. R. G. Boone 
Report of Committee on Manual Training in Boston. 
Froebel and Education by Self-Activity.......... Bowen 
Manual Training for Bight Years...... Charles M. Carter 


Pyrography by Ball and Fowler. 
Manual Training Made Serviceable to the School, 


Dr. Goetze 
Education in Its Relation to Manual Industry..McArthur 


Venetian Iron: Metropolitan Handy Series, 
A Hand Book of Pyrography.......... ~Mrs. Maud Mande 
—Selected. 


BAT. 


1. Order. 

Carnivora. Called the Noctule, also the flitter- 
mouse. 

2. Size. 

Some three inches, including tail. Bats known 
as flying foxes are a foot long and have no tails. 

3. Appearance. 

Resembles mouse. Body, light and small. Neck, 
small. Bones, are not hollow, but are slender. 
Bones of the palm and fingers are lengthened and 
support the leathery skin used in flight. Short legs 
and tail also form part of wings. Head, blunt. 
Mouth, large with canine teeth for tearing flesh. 
Eyes, small. Ears, large. Gait, awkward. Claws, 
used for climbing. ‘Tail, acts as a rudder in flying. 

4. Home and habits. 

Near lowlands. Over twenty different kinds. 
Hide during the day in ruins, hollow trees, caves. 
Sleep with head hanging downward. Young are 
often carried about by the female even in storms. 
During cold days bats cuddle together for warmth. 
Hibernate in winter, in caves or barns. When their 
temperature is reduced to a certain point they 
awaken and search for food. 

5. Food. 

Insects, beetles, butterflies, flies, gnats. Require 
a great deal of food to renew the energy expended 
in flight. 

6. Use. 

To destroy noxious insects. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. By 
Charles H. Thurber. Worcester, Mass.: Oliver B. 
Wood. Cloth. 
This comparative study, based on the educational sys- 

tems of the United States, England, Germany, and 

France, is refreshing for its brevity, directness, and un- 

prejudiced tone, It is a study of facts, which is more 

than can be said of many so-called studies, It is not an 
argument in the name of a study, as is so often the case. 

Dr. Thurber has only supreme contempt for the youthful 

pedagogical cosmopolite, who, after a brief stay in Ger- 

many, announces that he has the only perfect peda- 
gogical revelation ever vouchsafed to Americans; on 

the other hand, he does not hesitate to say that it is a 

good thing occasionally tc have our sluggish self-satis- 

faction roiled by the slipping in of a foreign model, 

Dr. Thurber has studied with much care the way in 
which each prominent nation has faced its own educa- 
tional problems, and he tells the story of the attempts 
at solution in a clear, intelligent, and interesting man- 
ner. He has a purpose always in his study, but he does 
no moralizing. The result is that he has given us in an 


New Books for the New Year 


eapital. The Provincial bank has $33,000,000 


| capital, and $67,000,000 deposits. In 1885, the | GORDON’S COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING oh 


post-office handled 20,000,000 pieces of mail matter. Combines the best features of the best methods. The basis is phonic, but the phonics are taught without dia- == 
| Si leaden tee Europe or arrives every day. critical marks, and afford a valuable aid in teaching speliing. Book J., for the first half year, ncw ready. ph 
! Modern water-works. Eight thousand industrial ATWOOD’S COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC es 
establishments. Nearly 200 miles of street cars, In six books, one for each of Grades III-VIII. Combines the spiral and the topical plans, and gives especial 
| euirving 60,000,000 a veat Growing sop prominence to drill in mental arithmetic. Hach book bound in cloth. 160 pages. 25 cents. va 
ving a yeat. st ¢ we 
or Minncapelic. WELLS AND GERRISH’S THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA 
La Plata, capital of province of Buenos Ayres, A book of unique features for the highest grammar grades. Cloth. 148 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. - 
is forty miles from national capital. Begun in FISHER AND PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS ea 
1882. Has now 61,000 population. Grand public A book that combines experimental and descriptive physics for high schools with limited laboratory equipment er 

pop Pp and supp) d wh 
buildings. City built like Weshinaton; bread clsecte uppies a need which no other book meets. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 190 pages. Price, 60 cents. te 
aii pan spaces. SCOTT’S THE LADY OF THE LAKE : 
‘ idited by Professor L. DuP. Syie, Uni it i i i i ight i i é 
fas Made in ndependence ali care- 
| Geaseic, 100,000, “en: Purana’ aves Ses-geing ers an excellent drill in mental arithmetic. Adapted for the earlier grades. Cloth. 206 pages. Price, 35c. ev 
vessels reach it easily. Very prosperous and INDUCTIVE PLANE GEOFETRY 
jsinleen. ith numerous exercises, theorems, and problems for advanced work. This edition is th i - " 
arranged, and adapted to meet the needs of progressive teachers. Half-leather. 27 te 

° 

ple, nount of space devoted t tical hygi - 
Europeans. Colonies of Welsh, Italians, Germans, nection between good health and proper habits. Cloth. Hiuatrated. the con sit 
pa 


Swiss, Belgians. 
Wide awake people in cities. Hustlers in Buenos 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION 


4 Ayres. Know everythi bout United States, and | j 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
month old. Enjoy cartoons in Puck; read Harper’s — 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


_ By JAcques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 
and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
) 


By James A. JAmzEs, Ph. D., and ALBert H. SANnrorp, 
\ M. A. 12mo. 3883 pages. $1.00, net. 


300 A. D. to 1900. By Oriver J. TuHarcuer, Ph. D., and 
FerDINAND Scuwitt, Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological 
Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50, net. 


12mo. With maps 


net. 


Summer.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By VAUGHN Moopy and RosBert Morss Lovett, { 
of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, ) 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. mt during the 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By Frank W. MILLER and Aua. F. Forrstr, Instructors 
in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. Ready in August. 


Elementary Algebra. ( Ready soon.) 
College Algebra. 


( 
GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON 


The Series will include: 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (Ready in August.) 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By Warrer R. Marsn, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.,and Cnartes H. Asuton, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


New YTWorlhkx 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


Ohicago 


unpretentious little booklet, a work marked by strength 
in every line. 

The topics studied are: ‘‘The School as a Social In- 
stitution,” “The Form of Government and the School,” 
“The Advantages of Centralization,” “The Advantages of 
Decentralization,’ “Principles Underlying the Common 
Schools,” “Special Problems,’’ “Secondary School Organi- 
zation.” “Differentiation in the Secondary Schools,” 
“Private Secondary Schools,” and “Principles of Organi-- 
zation of Higher Education.” 


ADVANCED FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
Victor E. Francois, U. of M. 292 pp. 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE. By Jean de la Brete. 
Edited by Elizabeth M,. White. 212 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

TARTARIN DE TARASCON. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by C. Fontaine. 
145 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

“Advanced French Prose Composition,’ by Victor E, 
Francois, instructor in French in the University of M chi- 
gan. The place is hard to fill between elementary 
French composition and the theme work of the elective 
college course. M. Francois has set about filling this 
difficult place in a practical, systematic way. He has 
prepared a French prose composition tnat includes a re- 
view of grammatical rules, a study of French text, with 
work in transposition, and the translation of English into 
French. The grammatical review precedes each exercise, 
and is to be learned thoroughly in preparation. Then 
follows the French selection, in which literary style is 
especially studied, This exercise is followed by an ex- 
ercise in transposition of the noun and verb forms in the 
text. Too high praise cannot be given to this part of 
the study, It is essential that the student should be able 
to change fluently from tense to tense, from paradigm to 
paradigm, and fluency is gained only by much repetition. 

After the transposition ‘is a set of questions for fluent, 
oral compositions; finally comes the English translation, 


which aims to be original in expression, and to lead up , 


eventually to truly original composition. The French 
selections are from current French literature. In Part 
Il. the support of the French text is taken away entirely. 
The English exercise is given in letter form, This en- 
courages naturalness, and overcomes a stilted dictionary 
style. The book contains both an English-French and a 
French-English vocabulary, “Advanced French Compo- 
sition” ig designed for the last two years’ work in pre- 
et | schools, or the second year of French begun in 
college, 

“Mon Oncle et Mon Cure,” by Jean de la Brete, is_a 
favorite text for schools and colleges. Blizabeth M. 
White, who edits this edition, is teacher in the Worcester 
high sehool. She has adapted the book to young stu 
(ents out of her own experience. The text is annotated 
‘reely with footnotes, and contains a series of exercises 


based on the text, for translation from English back into 
French, These exercises are made with an appreciation 
well gauged to the interest of pupils of high school age. 
The edition of the bright little story is very attractive 
and practical, 

“Tartarin de Tarascon,” by Alphonse Daudet, edited 
by C. Fontaine of the DeWitt Clinton high school, New 
York City. The American Book Company is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing out Professor Fontaine’s edition 
of the favorite of Daudet’s novels. His editing is always, 
as he says of this work, ‘“‘with the needs of teachers and 
pupils always in view.” He has carried out this purpose 
in elimination, annotating, and vocabulary. 


THE CANTERBURY CLASSICS. Edited by Katharine 
Lee Bates of Wellesley. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Co. 

The series of “Canterbury Classics’ aims to bear its 
share in acquainting school children with literature 
suited to their years. The culture of the imagination is 
no less important than the culture of memory and the 
reasoning power. That childhood is poor which has not 
for friends many of the gocdly company represented by 
“Robin Hood,” “Gulliver,” “Rip Van Winkle,’ and 
“Alice in Wonderland,”’ College classrooms, where Dante 
and Spenser, Goethe and Coleridge are taught, speedily 
feel the difference hetween minds nourished, from baby- 
hood up, on myths of Hans Christian Andersen, the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” the “Arabian Nights,” and minds 
which are still strangers to fairyland and hero-land and 
all the dreamlands of the world’s inheritance. Minds 
of this latter description come almost as barbarians to 
the study of poetry, deaf to its music and blind to its 
visions. They are in a forzign clime. In the larger col- 
lege of life, no less, is felt the lack of an early initiation 
into literature. Americans need the grace of fable to 
balance fact, the joy of poetry to leaven prose. In the 
case of every vclume issued, the text of the authoritative 
edition is faithfully reproduced. The texts are furnished 
with a modest amount of apparatus hidden away at the 
end of the book. It is the classic that is of importance, 
The series is addressed to children, and aims to stimulate 
imagination, broaden sympathy, and awaken a love for 
literature. What is told is meant to be what a child 
would naturally like to know about the book that pleases 
him and the writer of the book. The biographical 
sketches emphasize, whenever it is appropriate, the 
childhocd of the authors treated, and try throughout to 
give, by concrete illustration, impressions of personality 
and character. Knowledge which seems essential to in- 
telligent reading, and which dictionary and teacher can- 
not reasonably be counted on to supply, has its place in 
notes. The notes exist for the sake of the literature, 
not the literature for the sake of the notes. Certain 
teachers, crowded and wearied with a variety of tasks, 
will welcome the section of suggestiona, 


Among the first of the series already on the market 
are “Rab and His Friends,’’ by Dr. John Brawn, and 
“The Gold Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By 
Buel P. Colton, Illinois Normal University, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 320 pp. Cloth. (Illustrated in 
colors. 

Of the making of school physiologies the end is not 
yet. The demand is insatiable, Mr. Colton is no novice 
in this field. The success of two previous works has 
made the demand for this book for younger students, in 
which he has succeeded admirably in presenting the mat- 
ter in a clear and simple manner. 

Sentences, paragraphs, and chapters are short, and a 
concise summary follows each chapter. Technical 
terms have been avoided, as a rule, and English words 
take the place of Latin. Spinal bulb is used for medulla 
oblongata, etc. The English form of the plural is used, 
as pleuras, ganglions, ciliums, villuses, papillas. The 
illustrations are clear and distinct, and are well labeled; 
that is, the detail labels are very close to the part lab- 
eled, so that time and effort are not needed to associate 
the thing and the name. 

The subject of hygiene receives careful attention, as 
the main object of this study is that each pupil may learn 
how to take better care of his own body. The author 
bases all precepts of hygiene on the general principles of 
physiology, so that the pupil may understand the why 
and the how so far as possible, 

The subject of alcohol has been treated very thor- 
oughly, and in full compliance with the laws of the va- 
rious states. Throughout the book the effects of alcohol 
and other narcotics have been discussed in close connec- 
tion with the accounts of the functions of the organs of 
the body. <A number of authoritative quotations have 
been made, so that the pupil may know that the state- 
ments made are supported by the most eminent authori- 
ties of the world on these subjects. At the end of the 
book is a glossary, in which all bechntont terms are pro- 
nounced and explained. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sexual Dimorphism,.”’ By J. T.Cunningham. London: A. & C. 
ack. 

Keats’ ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.”’ Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. 

—*‘' Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son.”’ Edited by J. B. Sea- 
bury. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘Handbook of Best Readings.” Selected by S.H. Clark. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the Secondary School.” 
By Alexander Smith and Edwin H. Hall. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co, 

Hilbert’s ‘The Foundations of Geometry.” Trans'ated by E. J. 
Townsend. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Upen Court Publishing Company. 

‘*Talks to Students on the Art of Study.” 
Price, $1.00. San Francisco; The Hoffman-Edwards Company. 

‘* A Mistress of Many Moods.”’ Translated by Charlotte B. Rogers. 
Price, 50 cents. New York; The Abbey Preas. ? 

‘‘Hans Andersen's Best Stories,’' Price, (0 cents, New York: 
University Publishing Ca, 


By Frank Cramer. 
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Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford'’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genutne package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
LL this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


September 26-27: Ohio Blocution Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dayton. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A, E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. . 

October 23, 24, 25: Rhode !sland Institute of 
Instruction, Providence ; S. A. Sherman, 
Treasurer. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BATH. At a special meeting of the city 
council, held August 29, it was voted to 
accept the gift of a lot and $50,000 for the 
erection of a high schoo! building, to be 
known as the Morse high school, the 
donor being C. W. Morse of New York, a 
former resident of this city. 

Bates College opened September 9. 
University of Maine will open September 
18, Colby September 24, and Bowdoin Sep- 
tember 25. 

The Farmington state normal school 
opened September 4. The entering class 
numbers forty-four. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The state normal school 
opened September 9 with one of the larg- 
est numbers of students in its history, 
The normal hall is filled to overflowing; 
at least twenty per cent. more pupils have 
applied for accommodations than can be 
provided for. Principal J. E. Klock and 
his able corps of assistants are busy ar- 
ranging the work of the year, which 
promises to have a marked influence upon 
educational matters in New Hampshire. 

EXETER. G. Percy R, Chadwick, a 
son of J. W. Chadwick, master in the 

joston Latin school, has been elected in- 
structor in history in Phillips Exeter 
Academy, to succeed Dr. G. A. Williams, 
who has become professor of Greek in 
Kalamazoo College. Mr. Chadwick is a 
graduate of Harvard, class of 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss E. Elizabeth Boies, 
who died at the Baptist hospital on 
Parker Hill avenue August 30, after a pro- 
longed illness, aged fifty-six years, was 
one of Boston’s oldest public school teach. 
ers. She taught at a very early age in 
the Chelsea schools, and more than a 
quarter of a century ago she became con- 
nected with the Boston schools, event- 
ually entering the Hyde grammar school, 
Roxbury, where she continued until the 
close of the school year Jast June. 


SOMERVILLE. The board of health 
has sent to the superintendent of schools 
the following important order of the 
board, relative to vaccination: “The 
school authorities are hereby requested 
and instructed to see that every teacher 


has cn file in the schoolroom a certificate 
of successful vaccination, signed by the 
parent, and countersigned by a regular 
practicing physician, for each child in the 
wublic schools.” 

SPRINGFIELD. The teachers’ club 
has issued the announcements of meetings 
for September and October, with a partial 
list of lectures, classes, and entertain- 
ments for the year. Below is a synopsis 
of the club program: Eight lectures upon 
“King Lear,” by Professor George B. 
Churchill of Amherst College; two con- 
certs of the high school series, free to 
members; lectures and addresses by Pro- 
fessor Edward Howard Griggs, President 
Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mayor Ralph W. Ellis and others; course 
ef study in philosophy by Dr. T, M. Bal- 
liet; arts and crafts work and other forms 
of study and entertainment. The meet- 
ings will be held in association hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing on the following evenings: Tuesday, 
the 9th, at 8; i6th, at 7.30. 23d, at 8; 30th, 
at 7.30; October 6, at 7.30; 7th, at 8; 14th, 
at 7.30; 21st, at 7.30; 28th, at 7.30. 


EASTHAMPTON. John F. Hamlin, a 
graduate of Bates College in the class of 
this year, has been engaged to succeed C. 
A. Strong as instructor in English and 
public speaking at Williston Seminary. 
The other new instructors will be P. P. 
Edson, a graduate of Dartmouth in this 
year’s class, who will be assistant in his- 
tory and mathematics, and A. W. C'arke, 
a graduate of Bowdoin in the class of 1900, 
who wilt be physical instructor, 

HOLLISTON. The election of a super- 
intendent of schools, to succeed A. D. 
Call, resigned, resulted in the choice of 
Wilfred N. Price. Mr. Price was born in 
Dorchester, and graduated at Harvard in 
1895. He has been principal of the school 
at Bethlehem, Conn., Fall district gram- 
mar school, Norwich, Conn., and for the 
past five years was principal of the Wal- 
lace school at Peabody. 

WESTFIELD. The normal school re- 
opened Wednesday, September 10, and 
Principal C. A. Brodeur met a large en- 
tering class. Of those who took examina- 
tions in June, fully fifty entered the 
school. The new member of the faculty 
is Louis B. Allyn, who is to have charge 
of the departments in mathematics, phys- 
ics and chemistry. The rest of the sci- 
ence work will be in charge of Professor 
C. B. Wilson. A new feature of the work 
to be introduced this fall will unquestion- 
ably be appreciated by the townspeople 
and public school teachers. The plan is 
to have courses in zoology, history of edu- 
cation, literature and composition open to 
the public, with instruction every Satur- 
day morning. Outsiders will be required 
to do the same work as the regular stu- 
dents. All who desire further informa- 
tion on this subject should consult Princi- 
pal Brodeur. Of the fifty students who 
received diplomas last June, there is not 
one but who has had an opportunity to 
teach this fall. All but three or four have 
accepted positions. This is a splendid 
record, and is naturally very pleasing to 
the teachers and other friends of the 
school. The contract for the new dormi- 
tory will be awarded about the first of 
October. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEWTOWN. Albert M. Tibbets of the 
Salisbury high school has been engaged 
as principal of the high school, at a salary 
of $1,000. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College. 

NEW BRITAIN. Charles H. Morrill 
has been selected to have charge of the 
scientific department of the high school, 
succeeding C. F. Walker, who has_re- 
signed to accept a similar position at the 
Montclair (N. J.) high school. Miss Ida 
A. Ross is to succeed Miss Marion L. 
Kirkland as teacher in French. She is a 
graduate of Cornell University, and has 
tanght at the Keystone state normal 
school in Pennsylvania, and during the 
past year has been in Paris.——Miss 
Frances H. Drake has been selected as 
teacher of Latin and English, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the withdrawal of M’ss 
Phelps. Miss Drake is a graduate of 
Smith College in the class of ’97, and has 
bad five years’ experience as a teacher. 
She has resigned from the faculty of the 
Rochester (N. H.) high school to accept 
the appointment here. 

BRISTOL. The high school committee 
has engaged Miss Minnie A. Cobleigh of 
Springfield as teacher of the commercial 
course, and she will enter upon her duties 
at the beginning of the’fall term. She 
is a graduate of the Baypath Institute at 
Springfield, Mass. She has been an in- 
structor in that institution, and has the 
advantage of several years of practical 


office experience, She has also had a November 24, Gettysburg, Adams 


normal training. Her salary will be $600 
a vear. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Dr. Francis R. Lane, superintendent of 
the high schools of Washington, has been 


appointed principal of the academic de-. 


partment of the Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
An effort was made to retain him, private 
subscriptions being promised in sufficient 
amount to make up the difference between 
the salary offered in Brooklyn and that 
allowed under the law regulating the 
Washington schools, 

Dr. William McAndrew, principal of the 
Girls’ Technical school in Manhattan, has 
visited during the summer, by direction 
of the board of education, the technical 
schools of Boston and Philadelphia, with 
a view to ascertaining the use of the 
methods in the schools cf those cities 
that were applicable in the Girls’ Techni- 
eal school which is to be opened this 
month. In Philadelphia he found many 
suggestions in the Wanamaker school and 
the Commercial museum, and in Boston 
the Simmons College and some of the va- 
eation school work were of particular in- 
terest. The two years’ course adopted for 
the Girls’ Technical school will include 
cooking, millinery, bookbinding, type- 
writing, stenography, and bookkeeping. 
Pr. McAndrew is arranging to have all the 
necessary supplies at hand as soon as the 
teachers have been assigned to the school. 
Students already registered who have 
been in the commercial classes of the city 
tigh schcyls will supply a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils for the final graduating 
course. 

The schcol board provided accommoda- 
tions for 8,190 additignal pupils at the 
opening of the schools September 8. 

Dr. James J. Sheppard, principal of the 
high school of commerce, has returned 
home from Europe. His visit to the com- 
mercial schools abroad chiefly 
among those of England and Germany. 
The new building will be ready in a few 
months. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PHILADELPHIA. At the close of the 
June term there were 328 school buildings 
owned or oceupied for public educational 
purposes in Philadelphia, and at the be- 
ginning of the year they were attended by 
152.889 children. The cost of educating 
each was $23.15, and the total appropria- 
tions by the state and municipal authori- 
ties amounted to $4,203,277.61. To edu- 
cate this army of pupils 3,650 teachers and 
principals were required, The Phila- 
delphia councils’ school committee has ap- 
propriated $200,000 for a manual training 
school and library on the site of the Fair- 
hill reservoir. 

The following teachers’ institutes will 
be held in Pennsylvania for the year 1902, 
as reported to the department of public in- 
struction :— 

October 5, Coudersport, Potter county. 

October 13, Towanda, Bradford county. 

October 13, Allentown, Lehigh county. 

October 13, Mahanoy City, Schuykill 
county. 

Octoher 20, Reading, Berks county. 

October 20, Emporium, Cameron county. 

October 20, West Chester, Chester 
county. 

October 20, New Castle, Lawrence 
county, 

October 20, 
county. 

October 20, Montrose, Susquehanna 
county. 

October 24, Wellsboro, Tioga county. 

October 27, Doylestown, Bucks county. 

October 27, Harrisburg, Dauphin county. 

October 27, Waynesburg, Greene county. 

October 27, Scranton, Lackawanna 
county. 

October 27, Lebanon, Lebanon county. 

October 27, Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne 
county. 

October 27, Norristown, Montgomery 
ecunty, 

November 10, Lansdowne, Delaware 
county. 

November 10, McConnellsburg, Fulton 
county. 

November 10, Huntingdon, Huntingdon 
county, 

November 10, Lancaster, Lancaster 
county. 

November 10, Mercer, Mercer county. 

November 10, Honesdale, Wayne county. 

November 17, Ebensburg, Cambria 
county. 

November 17, Chambersburg, Franklin 
county. 

November 17, Stroudsburg, Monroe 
county. 


Easton, Northampton 


county, 

November 24, Mifflintown, Juniata 
county. 

November 24, Lewistown, Mifflin 
county. 

November 24, Middleburg, Snyder 
county, 

November 24, Somerset, Somerset 
county. 

November 24, York, York county. 
December 1, Hollidaysburg, Blair 
county. 

December 1, Manech Chunk, Carbon 
county. j 
December 1, Bloomsburg, Columbia 
county. 

December 1, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county. 

December 1, Danville, Montour county, 

December 1, New Bloomfield, Perry 
county. 

December 8, Tunkhannock, Wyoming 
county. 

December 15, Bedford, Bedford county, 

December 15, Butler, Butler county. 

December 15, Clearfield, Clearfield 
county. 

December 15, Lock Haven, Clinton 
county. 

December 15, Erie City, Erie county. 

December 15, Uniontown, Fayette 
county. 

December 15, Indiana, Indiana county. 

December 15, Muncy, Lycoming county. 

December 15, Sunbury, Northumberland 
county. 

December 15, Warren, Warren county. 

December 15, Washington, Washington 
county, 

December 15, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county. 

December 22, Kittanning, Armstrong 
county. 

_ December 29, Beaver, Beaver county. 

December 29, Bellefonte, Centre county. 

December 29, Meadville, Crawford 


county. 
December 29, Brookville, Jefferson 
county. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The schools for some days past have been 
open for the registration of new pupils. 
Roughly estimated, 500,000 children at- 
tended the 261 schools of the differ- 
ent boroughs on the opening day, there 
being room under normal conditions 
for 470,000. Half-time classes will be es- 
tablished where necessary, and transfers 
made from over-crowded schools to those 
having vacant seats, in order that the 30,- 
000 may be kept off the streets. 

To facilitate the transfer of pupils, the 
board of education is endeavoring to have 
the trolley lines give reduced rates to 
school children. If the board is successful 
in its efforts, it will prove a boon to the 
parents and pupils living in congested dis- 
tricts. 

Physicians of the health board began an 
inspection of the Brooklyn schools on the 
opening day. (The Manhattan-Bronx 
schools have been under the care of the 
board of health for some years.) The 
work mapped out for the inspectors will 
engage’ their attention for about two 
months. They are to report at the schools 
to which they are assigned at 9 a. m. daily. 
Each school must be examined carefully as 
to its sanitary condition, light, air, and 
ventilation. Every classroom is to be 
visited, and the children examinied for evi- 
dence of contagious disease. Any child 
afflicted with any eye, skin, nasal, or lung 
disease must at once be excluded. 


Lots of men would leave their footprints 
Time’s eternal sands to grace, 

Had they gotten mother’s slipper 
At the proper time and place 


INCREASE CF INCOME, 


Teachers that want to increase 
their income can learn of something 
that will specially interest them by 
addressing 

THE A. NICHOLS co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. 1st. 


We want immediately rirry TEACHERS for rural 
schools and for grade positions, at salaries ranging 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per week. Teachers who wil! 
pers such positions, and who apply to us at once, 
will be registered without the payment of any fee 
until we secure a place for them, This offer wil! 
be withdrawn after October. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel S8t., Albany, N. Y. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


As we glance along the seacoast, we 
find many towns ending in ‘mouth’: 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Tynmouth, Wey- 
mouth, Yarmouth, Portsmouth. They are 
all at the mouths of the river. Here is 
the town of Dover, from which they gen- 
erally cross into France; and, sure 
enough, the word means ferrying place. 
We find many words ending in “ford.” 
villages that have grown up where the 
great highways crossed the rivers, carry- 
ing us back to the days when bridges were 
scarce and the streams were forded. 
Bradford is the broad ford; Oxford the 
ford, not for oxen, but of the river Ouse; 


or significant names. Salt Lake City is a 
good example. Underhill, a town lying 
at the foot of Mt Mansfield, betrays a ves- 
tige of the lost power of inventing names. 
Philadelphia, meaning “brotherly love,” 
is a name of an old Greek city revived by 
the Quakers. The meaning of Concord 
becomes plain when wé pronounce it 
Con-cord. Providence, R. I., was named 
by Roger Williams to express his sense of 
the Providential care which followed his 
wanderings when he fled in the winter 
from the Massachusetts Puritans. 

The names of natural objects—rivers, 
lakes, and mountains—demand a brief no- 
tice Here the original names are likely 
to be retained. In England most of the 
rivers still keep the old names given by 


SEAL FISHING. 


There is no fishing industry in the 
world so remarkable as that of the seal 
fishing of Newfoundland. This year 230,- 
000 were taken in the month of March. 
In all, they took about 350,000 this 
season, netting them about $500,000. 

The sealing fleet consists of twenty 
steamers, with about 4,000 men. 

The ships usually sail on March 10, and 
after about forty-eight hours’ steaming, 
meet the icefloes on which the young seals 
are born. 

Mothers and babes lie on the vast white 
fields, which are carried rapidly south 
by the Arctic current to the warmer 


District Scnoot No. 41, Dawes Country, NesrasKa. 


Hartford the ford of the hart. So Thet- 
ford, Stafford, Wallingford. Many names 
end in “ham,” another form of “home.” 
Waltham is home in the woods; Shore- 
ham, home on the seashore, Similar 
names are: Windham, Rockingham. The 
suifix “ton” is very frequent, a shorthand 
form of “town,” Milton is a town having 


a mill; Norton is north town; Sutton, 
south town; Weston, west town; Kings- 
ton, the king’s town; Castleton, the town 


about the castle; Morton, the town on the 
moor. The suffix “ley’’ is very common, 
the old word for “meadow.” Kingsley is 
the ‘“king’s meadow”; Beverley is 
“beaver meadow”; Berkeley is “field of 
hirches.” They are mostly small rural 
towns. We find a host of towns ending 
in “by,” such as Danby, Derby, Grandby; 
but they are confined to the north and 
east of England. This is explained when 
we find that the suffix is ‘Danish, and that 
this is the part of the island where the 
Danes chiefly settled. 

Salem, a Hebrew word meaning peace, 
was given to a town in Massachusetts be- 
cause a quarrel between the new-comers 
was there peacefully settled. But we 
have also Hebron, Bethel, Sharon, Eden, 
Jericho, Mount Tabor, and such uncouth 
names as Rehoboth and Bozrah, These 
names have been used over and over 
ugain, until now there are in the United 
States, according to “Lippincott’s 
Gazeteer,” twenty-six Bethels, twenty-six 
Sharons, and more Salems than I had 
time to count, 

At a later period it became customary 
to give classical names of towns, As a 
result, there are in the United States 
thirty-six Troys, twenty-three Spartas, 
twenty-two by the name of Athens, fifteen 
Carthages, thirteen Romes. 

Many towns have been named in honor 
of distinguished men. Jamestown, Va., 
named after King James I.; .Charleston 
was named after King Charles I.; An- 
napolis after Queen Anne; Pittsburgh 
and Pittsford after the great prime min- 
ister, William Pitt. Johnson and Milton 
have also been frequently remembered. 
But the patriotism of Americans has led 
them to bestow these honors most lav- 
ishly upon their own great men, Strange 
as it may seem, we had at one time 133 
towns named after Washington. I count 
in Lippineott’s Gazeteer ninety-one towns 
and Villages named after Franklin, and 
‘wenty counties, We have twenty-six 
Adamses, seventeen Websters, not to men- 
tion our Madisons, and Jeffersons, and 
Fultons, and Greeleys. 

We have, moreover, a few descriptive 


the ancient Britons over 2,000 years ago. 
So in this country many still have the old 
Indian names, Connecticut is the Indian 
for “long river’; Ohio means “beautiful”; 
Misseuri, “muddy”: Mississippi, ‘‘great 
and long.’’ Among lakes, Michigan 
means ‘“‘great water’; Erie, “‘wild cat.” 
Among mountains, Katahdin is “highest 
point’; Kearsarge, “high place’; Wa- 
chusett, “the mountain.” It is certainly 
a matter of deep regret that more of these 
names were not retained, at least in the 
East, for the Western people have done 
far better in this respect, However odd 


waters of the Grand Banks, where the 
young are taught to swim. At the inset 
of the current toward Labrador, where 
the floes are deflected by the currents 
along the northern coast of Newfound- 
land, the sealers come upon their prey, 
and day and night are made hideous 
with the scenes tnat ensue. The mother 
seals fight gamely in defence of their 
young, but are driven off by the sealers’ 
clubs, and the little ones are slaughtered 
in thousands. They are the best prizes, 
yielding the finest oil, and the skin and 
its adhering mass of fat are separated 


District Scuoot No. 


38, Sarpy County. 


The last log schoolhouse in Eastern Nebraska, removed in 1901. 


these Indian names may sound to 
strangers, they are certainly euphonious 
when once learned, they have the claim 
of priority, they carry with them the 
aroma of the primeval forest.—Education. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A showman to the jungle went® 
And caught a fierce young gnu. 

Said he, “I'll teach him to perform, 
And sell him to the Zoo.” 

This man was very much surprised, 
And quite delighted, too, 

For, lo! each quick and novel trick 


The new gnu knew! 
—St. Nicholas. 


from the carcass (which has no vaiue), 
and dragged to the ships, 

The seals are found in immense herds, 
or “patches,” often covering a body of 
ice reaching beyond the range of vision, 
and it is not uncommon to find as many 
as 250,000 seals killed in one of these 
herds, and brought into St. John’s. 

The great slaughter of the young seals 
takes place between March 12 and 24. 
The young ones are then too feeble to 
move, and there is no escape. 

Sometimes the mothers, alarmed at the 
noise which accompanies the onrush of 
the men, scramble to the blownoles in 
the ice, by which they reach the water, 
and thus escape with their young. 

Their instinct is so perfect that a 


mother will leave her “pups” at sunrise 
and fish all day in the adjoining ocean 
depths, and though the ice has wheeled 
about at the mercy of the winds and cur- 
rents, and though there are thousands of 
seals in the herd, she will make her way 
back to her own offspring in the evening. 

The fathers are less considerate, though 
they fish daily for une domestic circle and 
take their share of watching over the 
youngster, but they will not fight for the 
little chap as the mother will, and take 
to the water on the first appearance of 
danger. 


FINDING CHINA ON THE MAP. 


It is no little distinction when a rail- 
road company shows itself a commanding 
authority on the railroad map, but when 
it is awarded the same position with re- 


gard to the international map, the su- 
premacy is most remarkable, The New 
York Central & Hudzon River Railroad 
Company has made its publications so ac- 
curate and comprehensive as to take rank 
with the literature of the day, and the 
map of the Chineze Empire, reec_n.ly is- 
sued by the railroad company’s publica- 
tion department, which is under the di- 
rection of George H. Daniels, general pas- 
senger agent, has received official recog- 
nition as the best map published of that 
important and interesting part of the 
earth’s surface. Mr, Daniels has just re- 
ceived the following letter: — . 

United States Legation, 

Office of Military Attache, 

Tokio, Japan, 

February 7, 1902. 

Mr. George H. Daniels, General Passenger 

Agent, New York Central Railroad, New 

York City: — 

My Dear Sir: I am up against a hard 
proposition! I want a good map of Man- 
churia (three copies, in fact), and Mr. 
Richard T. Greener, the United States 
commercial agent in Vladivostok (to 
whom I had written on this subject) 
says: “The best English map of Man- 
churia is published as an ad, by the N, 
Y. C.—write to Daniels!” 

If you will kindly send me three copies 
of your map, I shall be extremely grateful. 

Very truly yours, 
0. E. WOOD, 
Major and Military Attache, | 

All of which goes to show- that there is 
a logical connection between railroad 
lines and the lines of the map, between 
cars and cartography, and that Mr. 
Daniels is able to show the trave’ing pub- 
lic where to go, as well as ‘how to get 
there. There may yet be a Chinese Em- 
pire state express, but the centralization 
of the Yellow Kingdom will be accom- 
plished by literature too good to be 
classed among the ‘“yellows,’’—Editorial 
from the Troy Daily Times, 


(Signed) 


COMPLETED PROVERBS. 


“Before you run in double harness, look 
well to the other horse,” but see to it that 
the other horse doesn’t have a chance to 


look well to you. 

“Pity is akin to love,” but kinship does 
not always signify friendship. 

“It is hard to pay for bread that has 
been eaten,” but not so hard as to get 
bread to eat that has not been paid for. 

“Only that which is honestly got is 
gain’’—the rest is velvet. 

“Labor overcometh all things,’’ even 
the laborer. 

“Employment brings enjoyment,” when 
it brings the means to enjoy. 

“A wise man.is moved from his course 
neither by force nor entreaty,” but the 
same often applies to a mule. 

“Possession is nine points of the law,” 
and frequently all the profits. 

“Every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost,” is the cry of those 
who are well in front, 

“In matters of taste there can be no 
dispute,’’ for every man is so firmly con- 
vinced that there is no standard by which 
his taste can be measured, 

“Whate’er is best administered is best’’ 
for the one who administers. 

“Tgnorance is the mother of impu- 
dence’; no father is named. 

“A man who will not flee will make his 
foes flee,’ but what if his foes be made 
of the same metal? 

‘Let a child have its will and it will not 
cry,” but its parents will.—L. de V. 
Matthewman, in the January Era. 

i 


-This is a great year for styles. If the 
new coat fits, it doesn’t fit, and if the new 
hat is on straight, it’s on crooked. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly anthenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


I order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 


The Boston University law school cata- 
log, just issued, shows several changes in 
the faculty. Five of the best-known pro- 
fessors are missing from the list, and only 
three of the previous board are retained 
in their old capacity, while two others are 
now. styled lecturers. Professors Homer 
Albers, LL.B., Jabez Fox, A. B., George R. 
Swasey, LL.B., Arthur H. Wellman, 
LL.B., and Henry A. Wyman, LL.B., are 
the names which are missing. Al! have 
been connected with the school for some 
time. The faculty as new composed in- 
cludes four members, with a fifth not yet 
appointed. The members are President 
William F. Warren, LL.D., Dean Melville 
M. Bigelow, Ph.D., Professor Frank Good- 
win, A. M,, and Professor George E. 
Gardner, A. M. The names of three new 
instructors are found upon the lists of the 
school, They are James Tower Keen, 
LL.B., Herbert Lee Pratt, LL.B., dnd Natt 
Thurston Abbott. 

The annual report of President Faunce 
of Brown University has been submitted 
to the corporation, In it the president re- 
views the year that has just passed, and 
outlines plans for the future, stating what 
changes are to be made, and in what lines 
financial aid will be necessary in order to 
enable the college to enjoy that growth 
that is expected of it. 

One of the important announcements in 
this report is that students who are com- 
petent will be permitted to complete their 
course for the A. B, degree in three years, 
hut those who attempt the short cut and 
fail to come up to the requirements will 
be obliged to take the regular fifteen 
hours per week in the fourth year. 

This is in line with the action that has 
already been taken by Harvard for the 
coming year. Harvard, however, is more 
lenient than Brown in the matter, for it 
permits the candidate who has fulfilled 
all the requirements for the degree in 
three years and a half to obtain leave of 
absence until the end of the college year, 
when he may obtain his degree. 

The president reports that the entrance 
requirements for the bachelor of arts de- 
gree have been broadened, while those for 
the bachelor of philosophy degree and the 
engineering courses have been raised to a 
higher standard than before. The in- 
erease in the requirements in the Engl'sh 
departments during the college course has 
resulted in the demand for an increased 
teaching force in that department, but in 
general the changes in the faculty have 
been very few. 

The president advocates the affording 
of opportunity for the development of the 
Women’s College and the perfecting of 
the graduate department of the university, 
while various departments fhat need 
strengthening or are in want of better fa- 
cilities are mentioned. 

Athletics come in for some discussion, 
and the elimination of every suggest'on 
of professionalism is shown to be the aim 
of Brown. 

Yale has just received a gift of $25,000 
Which was promised by Mrs. F. 8S. New- 
bury of Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Newbury gave 
that amount to the universary to pay for 
the construction of the new pipe organ 
which is to stand in the auditorium of 
Woolsey hall, The auditorium is far 
form completion. Indications are that it 
cannot be finished before another year. 
The new organ will not be taken there 
till the building is ready for its construc- 
tion. It is said that the organ will be 
the largest in the world. That title has 
been claimed by the organ which was 
given to the Congregational church in 
treat Barrington, Mass., by Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins, widow of the late railroad king. 

The new announcement of the Boston 
University law school contains some in- 
teresting statements, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

From the beginning, the growth of the 
student body has been noteworthy. Dur- 
ing the three decades now closed the at- 
tendance increased more than fivefold. 
During the same period 1,555 students 
completed the regujar course of study, 
and’ were promoted to the degree of 
Lachelor of laws. The average annual at- 
tendance in the deeade just ended was 
ninety-five per cent. greater than in the 
one preceding. 

In the year 1903-1904, and thereafter, 
courses of instruction will be open to stu- 
dents of the first division in juris- 
prudence, international law and polity, 


‘Three Incontestable Statements. 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


1st, All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN iT 1s 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


and elementary Roman law (Gaius, the 
Institutes of Justinian, or selected por- 
tions of the Corpus Juris Civilis), having 
especial regard to the bearing of the last- 
named subject on the general law of 
Spain, and the commercial codes of Ger- 
many and France. The instruction on 
these subjects will be designed to fit the 
students, in connection with the Federal 
civil service, for usefulness in Cuba, the 
Sandwich Islands, the Philippine Islands, 
and Alaska, and, as far as practicable, for 
the foreign consular service and the like. 
Any of these courses, taken as electives by 
members of the first division, will count 
towards the degree of bachelor of juris- 
prudence, while for the juris magister all 
will be required. 

Three degrees are conferred: Bachelor 
of laws (LL.B.), bachelor of jurisprudence 
(J. B.), and master of jurisprudence 
(J. M.). 

To the first, legum baccalaureus, any 
student completing a three years’ course 
to the satisfaction of the administrative 
board is eligible; to the second, juris bac- 
calaureus, those only are eligible who, at 
the date of their candidacy, have not only 
satisfactorily completed a regular three 
years’ course, but also are bachelors of 
arts, philosophy, science, or letters of 
some college or university of acceptable 
standards; to the third, juris magister, 
those only are promoted who, besides ful- 
filling all requirements for the degree of 
J. B., have also completed with credit all 
offered courses in Roman law, jurispru- 
dence, and related subjects. 


The following include the changes and 
promotions in the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Maine for the coming year:— 

President George E. Fellows, professor 
in history in charge of the department; 
Caroline Colvin, University of Indiana, 
1893, instruction in history; Professor A. 
E. Rogers, professor of political economy 
and civics; Perley F. Walker, University 
of Maine, 1896, professor of mechanical 
engineering; H. H. Hilborn of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Cornell University, instructor in 
mechanical engineering; George D. Hadz- 
sits, temporary professor in Greek, in the 
absence of Professor MHuddilston in 
Europe; Walter M. Bby, Harvard, in- 
structor in English and public speaking; 
Walter Y, Dubuque, Yale instructor in 
romance languages, in place of P. W. 
Harry, resigned; F. H. Mitchell, instruc- 
tor in chemistry; H. W. Britcher, instruc- 
tor in biology: Guy A. Thompson, in- 
structor in English and modern lan- 
guages; Walter D. Lambert, Harvard, 
tutor in mathematics, in place of Louis 
Siff; W. A. Mitchell, tutor in physics; 
Thomas Buck, University of Maine, 1901, 
tutor in mathematics, in place of R. M. 
Packard; H. E. Cole, University of Maine, 
1902. tutor in electrical engineering, in 
place of G. H. Davis, resigned; H. P. 
Hamlin, University of Maine, 1902, assist- 
ant in civil engineering; H. H. Hanson, 
assistant chemist in the experiment sta- 
tion; M. B. Cummings, University of Ver- 
mont, 1901, assistant in horticulture. In 
the law school, Professor W. 8S. Walz, act- 
ing dean of the school of law; Edwin M. 
Simpson, assistant professor in law. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, has 
tendered his resignation to the board of 
regents, and it has been accepted. The 


resignation becomes effective January 1. 
In the meantime, Dr. Graves is given a 
leave of absence, with full salary, Pro- 
fessor Thomas F. Kane, Ph D., profsssor 
of the Latin language and literature, has 
been elected acting president. 

Professor Olsen of the University of 
Wisconsin is at present in Copenhagen. 
He has been conductirg researches in the 
languages spoken in Scandinavia. 

The trustees of Stevens Institute, Ho- 
boken, N. J., have received a cable de- 
spatch from Alexander C. Humphreys, 
now in Burope, accepting the position of 
president of the institute, to succeed the 
late Henry Morton. Mr. Humphreys is a 
graduate of the institute, and is now a 


member of the firm of Humphreys & Glas-_ 


gow, gas engineers, of New York and 


London, He was elected president of the 


institute in June last. 


Professor E. M. Banks will occupy the 
alumni chair of history and economics at 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., this year, in 
rlace of Professor E. H, Johnson, who is 
studying at Harvard. Professor Banks is 
a graduate of Emory, and has spent two 
years in Columbia University studying 
economics. 

Professor W. P. Rogers, dean of. the 
University of Indiana law school, has heen 
chosen president of Cincinnati University 
law school. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago has announced that donations of 
the past year aggregated $2,903,000. Of 
this amount, $1,052,000 is designated as 
for special purposes not to be announced 
—a statement interpreted to mean that 
John D. Rockefeller had given a million 
dollars to the university last January, the 
donation of which was kept an official 
secret for economical reasons, It is 
understood the money is to be used to buy 
needed real estate adjacent to the univer- 
sity. Over a half-million was for new 
buildings. 


The University of Tennessee takes a 
forward step in the establishment of a 
department, or school, of education. At 
a recent meeting of the board of trustees 
of the university, it was decided to estab- 
lish such a school, and Professor P. P. 
Claxton, formerly professor of pedagogy 
in the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege at Greensboro, N, C., was elected to 
the chair of pedagogy. Other chairs will 
be filled later. 

It is the purpose of the board to make 
this.an important part of the university, 
and to make the work of such character 
as to attract here men and women of ma- 
ture scholarship from all parts of the 
South. A good library will be formed for 
this department, a museum of school work 
and apparatus will be collected and in- 
stalled. Model city and country schools 
will be organized for observation and 
practice, and the courses of study will be 
planned on a broad and comprehensive 
basis. ‘Shere is a demand for a great 
school of education at some central point 
in the Southern states, and it is hoped 
that this school may soon reach such a 
development as will enable it satisfac- 
torily to meet this demand. 

For the present, at least, this depart- 
ment will have the management of the 
summer school of the South, for which it 
will to some extent serve as a basis. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September issue of the Chau- 
tauquan takes one to many lands,—Italy, 
Germany, Abyssinia, Turkey, America, 
Palestine, and Japan, gathering interest- 
ing stories and features from the realms 
of art, science, religion, and fiction. 
Perhaps the most timely article is ‘‘Irri- 
gation and the American Frontier,” in 
which Dr, Edwin Erle Sparks ably treats 
of the arid areas of the United States 
which have rolled back upon itself the 
advancing frontier of popwation. Miss 
Stone’s recent captivity among Turkish 
brigands gives peculiar interest to Emma 
Paddock Telford’s explanation of 
Brigands Thrive in Turkey.” Mary 
Sifton Pepper, in “Glimpses of School 
Life in Italy,” gives us a close personal 
view of both schools and children. Wil- 
liam Wallace Whitelock, in “Taking a 
Degree in a German University,” tells 
from matriculation through graduation 
the experience of ~the foreign post- 
graduate student in a German university. 


—The handicap of imperfect. vision 
naturally interferes with the progress of 
the child in his studies, says Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, in an article in the Oc- 
tober Delineator on backward children. 
One writer has said that he never met 
with a case of chronic bad spelling that 
he did not also find some visual defect. 
It must be remembered that trouble from 
imperfect seeing comes not only from see- 
ing words and figures wrongly, but dlso 
from fatigue of the brain, caused by eye 
strain. 


NEW ESTIMATE OF THE EARTIU’S 
AGE. 


A simple and ingenious method of es- 
timating the earth’s age from the amount 
of lime contained in the ocean has been 


devised by a Dutch professor. His 
reasoning is thus given in La Nature: 
“Professor Eugene Dubois of Amsterdam 
asserts that the ocean, which gets its car- 
bonate of lime from the rivers, now con- 
tains as much of this substance as it can 
dissolve, and that the streams are carry- 
ing an excess down to it. A considerable 
quantity of this carbonate is often found 
in matter held in suspension in great 
rivers, and it is evident that in these 
cases the water must be saturated, The 
quantity of carbonate in the rivers is de- 
termined by the rocks of the drainage 
area, The author gives reasons for be- 
lieving that not more than a thirtieth of 
the carbonate discharged by the rivers 
into the ocean is formed by silicates. His 
calculations, based on the quantity annu- 
ally carried to the ocean, show that the 
minimum of carbonate existing on the 
earth would require about 45,000,000 years 
to be deposited thus, and in reality the 
time has probably been much longer. He 
estimates that the actual transfer of car- 
honate of lime on the earth’s surface rep- 
resents an annual fraction of 1-2,770,000 
of the total. The final result of his in- 
vestigation is that the time elapsed since 
the formation of the solid crust. and the 
appearance of life on the globe may ex- 
ceed a billion years,” 
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Some New Books. 


The Mother Tongue..... ............ Gardiner, Kit- 
Teaching of Chem. and Phys. in Secondary Schools 


Story of a Strange Career........ 
Keats’ The Eve of St. 


Author Publisher. le 
Clark(Ed.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. $1.50 
James “ “ “ 2.50" 
Smith “ 1.50 


tredge, & Arnold. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Smith & Hall joormens, Green, & Co., N. ge 
Jessu L. C. Page Co. Bosto 

Winslow 

Cunningham A. & C. Black, . 
Waterloo D, Appleton & Co., 
Bates ( Ed.) Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 


Lessing’s Nathan Der Diekhoff American Book Co., 

A Mistress of Many Moods........... ....-..---+--.. Rogers The Abbey Press, ss 

Hans Andersen’s Best Stories . ................0+0008 University Pub. Co. “ 
Hilbert’s The Foundation of Geometry............. Townsend (Tr.) Open Court Pub. Co., Chi rae | 
Talks to Students on the Art of Study.............. Cramer The Hoffman-Edwards Co. 8. F. 1 
Submarine Warfare..............:0ecececcecceceseces Fyffe E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 3 
The Freeman and Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co., 1 
Seen by the The Outlook Company, 
+ A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. + 
z Prompt. . Reliable. 
+ 
~ 120 Tremont Street, AG E N CY + 
BOSTON, MASS. 
4444444 44444444- 4444444444444444444 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. announce 
for September a new “Atlas of the Geog- 
raphy and History of the Ancient World,” 
This book is to have thirty-three maps, 
with a complete index, and, in mechanical 
execution, the firm makes the claim that 
it will be equal to their popular ‘“Kie- 
pert.” Designed for school and college 
use, it will be bound in paper and in cloth. 


A NEW FORCE IN EDUCATION. 


William L, Tomlins of New York has 
just finished a course of lectures at Cop- 
ley hall, Boston, which he gave to teach- 
ers interested in the development and 
furtherance of the highest musical educa- 
tion. 

His lectures and practical lessons have, 
during the past few years, attracted deep 
and widespread attention. His field is 
entirely outside of anything touched upon 
in the musical text-books, and teachers 
and superintendents of every variety of 
musical faith and practice have united in 
bearing testimony to the great value and 
practical worth of his work. 

It is impossible to explain the secret of 
the power—a vitalizing and uplifting one 
~—which Mr. Tomlins exerts over those 
who listen to him, an influence exerted to 
a remarkable degree, even in a single lec- 
ture or classroom exercise. 

His lectures are inspired talks about 
music as a life force, which leave their 
influence upon his hearers, and induct 
them into a higher order of rational and 
spiritual living, so that those who have 
felt the surging new life cannot be satis- 
fied with ithe old, but must live and labor 


forever in their awakened, new-born 
selves, Walter Stanhope, 
TONGUE-TANGLERS. 


Rhode Island is a prosperous little state, 
wealthy, progressive, and full of business; 
but its geographical names cannot be 
meddied with by the stranger with impu- 
nity, for they are as fearsome as those of 
Maine. 

Among its rivers are the Pawtucket, 


Pawtuxet, Pawcatuck, Woonasquatucket, 
Usquepaug, Moswansicut, Seekonk, Che- 
patchet, Ponaganset, .Seaconnet, and 
Kickamuit. Among the points of land 
projecting into Narragansett bay are 
Potawomut, Popasquash, Conimicut, 
Sachuset, Quonset, Nayatt, Chippewa- 
noxett, and Seaconiguonset, The beauti- 
ful little lakes seattered through the 
State bear such mellifluous names as 
Weateonnaug, Mishnock, Watchaug, Pe- 
tequaniseut, Quonochontaug, Pawawseet, 
Yawcoog, Wincheh, and Pasquiset. 

Then there are such sweetly-named lo- 
calities as Nassauket, Occupasnetuxet, 
Neutaconkanet, Petticonset, Socconosset, 
Escoheag, Conanicut, Cowesett, Appo- 
naug, and Nanequaket. Appalling as 
these names appear in print, the native 
Rhode Islander can say them “right off 
quick, like that,’ without stopping to 


think, which ‘shows that the natives are 
great people, - 


EXCURSIONS TO PACIFIC COAST. 

Personally conducted, via B. & M., 
W.S., and Nickel Plate roads, leave Bos- 
ton, in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
every Monday and Wednesday at 1 p. m.,, 
arriving in Chicago at 5.25 p. m. following 
day, where close connection is made with 
the through tourist cars for California 
points, thus making only one change from 
Atlantic to Pacific oceans, and affording 
passengers a most comfortable. and 
pleasant trip at least expense. See near- 
est agent, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E, 
P, A., 258 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for information, berth reservations, 
tickets, ete. 


VARIETIES. 

Greene—‘Butwick poses as a moral 
man, but T suspect he is a liar.” 

Gage—‘“And why, pray?” 

Greene—‘‘He advertises his goods at 
less than cost the year round. And yet 
he makes a good living.” 

Gage—"It does look odd, admit; 
but you should not be uncharitable in 
your judgments. Perhaps Butwick tells 
only the truth. He may be only a thief, 
you know; perhaps he steals his stock in 
trade.” 


There is a greater thing than riches 
upon earth—with it the poor man is 
wealthy; without it the rich man is poor 
—beggars may possess it; it is not to be 
bought by kings—-the greatest thing in all 
the world—love.—-A Cigarette Maker’s 
Romance. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Foozle—“Didn’t know I played golf? 
That’s funny. Why, you’ve seen me in 
town many a time with a bag of sticks.” 

Niblick—“‘Yes; but I thought perhaps 
you were a caddie, you know.” 

Teacher—‘What is the title we give to 
the ruler of the nation?” 

Pupil— -“T forgit.” 

T'eacher-—‘Why, Johnny! I’m ashamed 
of you. Who is it that your father and 
mother always speak of with the greatest 
respect?” 

Pupil—"O, I know! You mean our 
janitor,” 

Little Tommy, when told he was grow- 
ing fast, answered :— 

“Yes, too fast; I think they water me 
too much. Why, I have to take a bath 
every morning. 


Hartley-—“I don’t know when I have 
felt so well at this time of year as I do 


now.’ 
Headley—“I see; you haven’t had your 


usual summer vacation this year.” 


NOT ALTOGETHER A LOCAL AGENCY. 
Roselle, N. J. After a careful consideration of all candidates, the a committee were unani- 
mous in recommending your Miss Thereaa E Jochmus.— Supt. KLLis, Aug. 6. 
Williamsport, Pa. I was elected to the position of science at $75 a month.—L. J. ULMER, Aug. 18, 
Salisbury, Md. The school board has elected me instructor of manual training ata salary of $100 a 


month.—CHas. C. OSWALD, Aug, 8. 


Painesville, O. The board has elected your Miss Alice Gilliland. Thank you for prompt service, 


—Supt, KENDALL, Aug. 14. 


Reed City, Mich. If your candidate, Miss Adda Piper, is not engaged, 1 will take her for teacher 


of science.—Surt. Mason, Aug. 23, 


Omaha, Neb. Our beard to-day closes with your Mr. Robertson to take charge of the commercial 
work in our high school; salary, $1,050—Surr. C. G. PEARSE, Aug. 20. 
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quick returns. 80-page Year Book free. 


come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
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ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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_. in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
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A New First Latin Book 


THE FIRST YEAR IN LATIN. By Watter B. Gunnison, 
Ph. D., Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, and Watrer §. Harey, Instructor in Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School. llustrated. Cloth. 328 pp. 


Introductory price, $1.00. 

In the preparation of this book the authors have had a two-fold purpose, — to 
ground the beginner in a fundamental knowledge of Latin grammar, and to make 
easy the transition to the reading of Caesar in the second year. Special attention is 
paid to the mastery of declension and conjugation. The various forms, as well as 
the necessary syntax, are introduced in a systematic and progressive manner. The 
material of the book is drawn from Czsar. When the pupil has finished the book, 
he has acquired over 700 words of Cxsar’s vocabulary, and has read the first twelve 
chapters of the first Book of Cesar. Peculiarly effective use is made of Reviews. 
Not only are these used for the purpose of “fixing” facts already learned, but by 
means of them single rules and principles previously given are grouped in their 
proper relation, and systematized. 


IMPORTANT NEW ISSUES IN THE 


Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 


An Elementary French Reader. By GASTON | Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina. Edited by W. 
Douay, Assistant Professor of the French H. CARRUTH, Ph.D , Professor of the German 
Language and Literature, Washington Uni- Langnage and Literature, University of Kan- 
versity, St. Louis. $1.00. sas. 60 cents. 

France’s Monsieur Bergeret. An abridged edi-| An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Lan- 
tion of “ L’ Histoire Contemporaine.”’ Edited e. By L.A. Lorseaux, B. S.,(nstructor 
by F. H. Dike, Instructor in French, Massa- fo the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
chusstts Institute of Technology. $1.00. Columbia University. 90 cents. 

Thiers’ La Campagne de Waterloo. Edited by/| An Elementary Spanish Reader. By L. A. Lois- 
OVANDO B. SUPER, Professor of the Ro- EAUX, B.S. 90 cents. 
mance Languages, Dickinson College. 40Ct8./ 4 snanish Anthology. Edited by J. D. M. 

An Elementary German Reader. By FREDERICK oRD, Ph. D., Instructor in Romance Lan- 
Lurz, A.M , Professor¢f Modern Languages, guages, Harvard University. $1.25. 

Alton College. (Hearty ready.) Zaragueta. A Play by MICHAL RAMoOs CARRION 

Germany and the Germans. Based on the notes and VITAL AZA. Edited byGrorGe C. How- 
of travel of P. D. Fiseher. Edited by A. LAND, A. M., Assistant Professor of the Ro- 
LopEMAN, Professor of German and French, mance Languages and Literatures, University 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. of Chicago. 50 cents. 

60 cents. Heyse’s Unter Brudern. Edited by Emit Kep- 

Manzoni’s | Promessi Sposi(Abridged). Edited PLER, of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
by Moritz Levi, A. B., Assistaut Professor guages and Literatures at Columbia Uuiver- 
of French, University of Michigan. $1.20. sity. 30 cents, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 4 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 
‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to 


Great American Educators. 


‘By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘‘ Great American Educators,” with chapters on American Education, 1 am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours brought together im one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


own that have not been printed before. 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin : 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
slrip’s‘* Great American Educators” in your‘ Great 
Americans”’ series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
on the high order of work you have done, 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. , 
JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt, of Michigan: 

lL like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
it will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


he book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, You have seized the rete points cogeee ed 
Very truly yours, ay 


. HARRIS, Comm 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (¥a.) 
Normal Schoo! : 

I read, the same wong I received it, the copy 
of the ‘Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and a a letter of ee to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so gooda k. When I come to 
a for next year! hope to make it a required 

k in the course of professional reading... 


M, V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s “‘ Great 
American Educators” which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it was a happy idea to have this 
book prepared. [ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE Supt. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘“*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schoo) and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely | from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


ssioner, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. 


WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR -SCHOOL TRACHER, 


GRAIIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price,.25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wits. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 


Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 


book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 


Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- | Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts Siate Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


College of Oratory. 


BOSTON, MABS. 


RSILY Write for Catalogue, 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY + New York. v 


\ v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, Cut_p Srupy or THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. : 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best Sp of paper, fully illustrated, 


with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East 19th St zo Pemberton Sq. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 yore | ? Situations always obtainabl >. Vou 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Lafayette Cofleae, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fall 
term begins September 1ith. 


For Catalogues, address THE REGISTRAR, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., n, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SOHVOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Sorcms, A.M. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JouRNAL or Epucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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